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The  Only  Milker  with  a  Positive  Squeeze 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRESJiUKET 


1 Suction  draws  the 
milk  from  the  udder 
•  of  the  cow.  This  prin- 
ciple is  employed  by  every 
mechanical  milker  on  the 
market,  as  well  as  by  the 
calf  when  sucking  from  its 
mother. 


2 Suction  is  shut  ot 
Atmospheric  pressure 
•  inside  and  outside 
teat,  consequently  no 
squeeze  or  massage  can 
result.  This  is  as  far  as 
other  milkers  go,  because 
Sharplesbasic  patents  con- 
trol use  of  compressed  air. 


3 Compressed  air  gives 
the"UpwardiSqueeze" 
*  which  massages  the 
teats  and  thus  keeps  them 
in  perfect  health.  This  ac- 
tion also  insures  faster 
milking  and  thus  increases 
the  milk  flow.  Found  on/y 
in  the  Sharpies  Milker. 


Sharpies  without  the  compressed  air  line  will  act  exactly 
like  other  milkers  on  the  market.  But  we  know  from 
experience  that  it  is  not  enough.  The 

SHARPIES  MILKER 

gives  in  addition  a  positive  "Upward  Squeeze,"  for  this  reason:  Draw- 
ing the  milk  from  the  udder  down  thru  the  teat,  also  draws  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  udder  down  into  the  smaller  veins  of  the  teat.  It  is 
necessary  that  something  shall  keep  massaging  this  blood  back  from  the 
teat,  to  avoid  congestion  and  to  insure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  teat. 
The  comfortable  "Upward  Squeeze"  of  the  Sharpies  Milker  does  this. 

You  can  help  solve  your  labor  problem  by  installing  a  Sharpies  Milker. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  twelve-yea --old  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it  success- 
fully. It  will  enable  you  to  put  more  time  in  the  field  and  get  a  bigger 
day's  work  from  every  team. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  will  also  insure  cleaner  milk  of  a  lower  bacteri- 1 
count.    The  milk  passes  through  sterilized  tubes  into  air-tight  receivers. 

Write  today  for  Milker  Catalog 

The  Sharples  Separator  Company      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Separators — over  a  million  users — the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  any  speed 
BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
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Two  Thoughtful  Young  Men 


John  F.  Stone,  General  Agent, 

Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa 


Two  young  men  graduated  last  June,  one  at  Ohio 
1  State  Universitv.  the  other  from  Hiodi  School.  Thev 

I  each  bought  a  policy  in  the  EQUITABLE  LIEE  OE 

lOAA'A,  through  the  Columbus  Agency.  They  are 
both  dead.     The  first  young  man  made  his  policy  •  ^ 

I  payable  tQ  his  sister,  the  other  to  his  mother.  These 

were  thoughtful  young  men.  Why  not  protect  YOUR 
1  mother  or  sister  with  a  ^lonthly  Income  Policy  that 

will  send  them  a  check  every  month  as  long  as  they 
live  in  the  event  of  your  death.  Our  proposition  sul^- 
mitted  on  this  policy  without  obligation  to  you. 


I 


(jOODMAN  Brothers 

JEWELERS 


No  9  8  North  High  St 


IMonse  mention  TIIH  AG  iilCL'LTUUAL  STI'DKNT  when  writins"  iulvci  risers. 
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The  Difference 

between  hearsay  knowledge  from  the  many  users  that 


nilian  in  Circle 


n  Every  Package 


cleans  clean  and  a  knowledge  gained  by  actually  using 
this  cleaner  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  ad- 
miring a  good  milch  cow  and  actually  using  her  milk  for  food. 

Only  in  the  use  of  this  cleaner  will  you  appreciate  the  real  protec- 
tion it  gives  to  the  milk  quality  by  creating  a  clean,  sanitary  condition 
in  your  plant. 

Order  from  your  regular  supply  house.    It  Cleans  Clean. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Sole  Mfrs. 


B  uTw  ar k  of  th©»^£»t«i 
Make  Every  Acre  "DoJts  Bit 
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He  Iku^lit  Us  nam' 


UNTIL  recently  most  of  us  thought  milking  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  pull,  pull,  pull.    Some  think 
so  yet.     But  it's  not.    If  you  watch  a  calf's 
tongue  when  he  swallows  you'll  see  the  difference. 

He  gets  his  mouth  full  of  milk — then  he  swallows.  And  as  he 
does,  his  tongue  massages  the  teat  backwards  from  tip  to  udder. 

That's  Nature's  provision  for  the  prevention  of  congested  blood 
in  the  teat  as  a  result  of  the  calf's  sucking.  Sucking  draws  the 
blood  to  the  tip  of  the  teat.  The  tongue  massages  it  back  to 
the  udder.    


with  our  new  Super-Simple  Pistonless  Pulsator  accomplish  the 
same  result.  Stops  the  sucking  and  lets  air  flow  in  between  the 
rubber  lining  and  the  walls  of  the  teat  cup. 

This  makes  the  rubber  lining:  gently  massagfe  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder,  just 
like  the  calf.   This  action  occurs  regularly  from  48  to  52  times  a  minute. 

'Vith  our  pistonless  pulsator,  there  are  no  more  leaky  pistons  resultingr  in 
rregfular,  nerve  racking:  action.   The  suction  is  always  uniform  and  gentle. 
■^Gothes  the  cow  and  results  in  far  greater  milk  flow.    Our  local  dealer  will 
dadly  show  3"ou  the  "Empire"  without  obligation.     Call  on  him. 
Write  for  our  new  1918  catalog  No.  76 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomf  ield.  New  Jersey 


Chic£igo,  lU.        Denver,  Colo. 


Montreal 


Torontc 


Winnipegr 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


The  New  Empire 
Super-Simple 
Pulsator 

The  Pulsator  Without  a 
Piston 


Sterne  Deal  Mo0  Peinels- 

Bleed  ing\Sbi-iing  f  Exhibilion  Pens 


Bollsoi- 
Wiench 
needed 


Dozens 

cultural 
Collejgesl 


Panels  made  without  wraps,  bolts  or  projections. 
No  posts— no  nuts  or  wrench  required  to  put 
panels  together.  Just  slip  rods  into  place  and 
pen  is  ready  for  use  (rods  furnished).  Dimen- 
sions, 3  ft.  high,  8  ft.  long  (also  other  sizes). 


Weighs  about  50  pounds,  easily  handled  by  one 
man;  unusually  durable.  Compact  and  neat, 
easily  taken  down,  takes  up  very  little  space  when 
not  in  use.  Just  what  you  want -write  TODAY 
for  special  circular  on  Stock  and  Exhibition  panels. 


Square  Deal  Gates  Guaranteed  5  Years 


A  New  "Square  Deal"  Gate  FREE  if  any  part 
breaks  within  5  years— this  farm  gate  is  different 
from  all  others.  No  joints— no  nails  or  bolts— no 
malleable  fittings  —  no  joints  to  break.  Made 


without  wrapping  the  wires  around  frame— strong 
self-locking  latch— lasts  a  lifetime.  When  asking 
for  Panel  circular  ask  us  also  to  send  "Square 
Deal"  Gate  Folder.   WRITE  NOW. 


Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.    Dept.  a-s   Peoria,  III 


llillllllllllllililllliillililiililllllllll 


lilllllllilil 


That's  what  the  UNIVERSAL  MILKER  pwts  into  your  clair}^  ONE  man 
-  does  the  work  of  THREE,  easier  and  better.    CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  a  UNIVERSAL  outfit,  as  there  is  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  this  NEW  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  machine  that  milks  the 
teats  in  pairs,  ALTERNATELY.  It  is  a  leader  wherever  known.  Write  for 
booklet,  "No  Stripping." 

TME  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


10  WEST  MOUND  STREET,  COT.UMBUS,  OHIO 


IllllllllllllllllllflP 
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LAST 

Your  Jeed  Problem  Solved 


Vou  Can  Feed  Any  Gow  the  Right 
Feed  to  Meet  Her  Individual  Need 

Dairy  farmers  and  breeders  have  been  urging  us  for  sometime 

to  give  them  an  ideal  high  protein  mixture  to  be  used  with  SCHU- 
MACHER—the  old  reliable  carbohydrate  feed.  They  wanted  a  feed  that  would  better 
meet  the  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  of  their  cows — a  feed  with  as  great  a  variety  of  protein 
content  as  we  have  variety  of  carbohydrates  in  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

We  have  produced  the  feed  that  fills  this  requirement— a  remarkable 

high  protein  feed — BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATIOI^I— as  much  superior  to  other  protein  feeds 
as  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  feed.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIG^'a  DAIRY  RATION 


fed  in  combination  you  can  easily  and  quickly  proportion  the  amount  of  protein  and  car- 
bohydrate content  to  suit  the  requirement  of  every  cow.   Try  these  suggestions  and  let 


your  cows  render  the  verdict: 

General  Herd  Ration  with  Ensilage  or 
Roots: 

1  part  Schumacher  Fesd. 
1  part  B!g"Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

To  Fresh  Cows  with  Green  Feed: 
Z  parts  Schumacher  Feed. 
1  part  Big  ''Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

To  Dry  Cows: 

4  parts  Schumacher  Feed. 
1  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

Test  Ration: 

1  part  Schumacher  Feed. 

2  parts  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

(Increase  Big  "Q"  Ration  if  cow  can  handle 
more  protein  without  bad  effects.) 

This  combination  feed  has  unusual  pala- 
tability,  digestibility,  variety,  nutrition  and 
bulk.  It  results  in  greater  milk  production 
and  improves  to  a  wonderful  degree  the 
genera]  health  of  your  herd.  At  your 
dealer's — if  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  Ce. 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  / 


i 
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Senora  Daisy  De  Kol  588  16.      In  her  17th  year  and  averaging  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
Owned  by  M.  B.  &  L.  D.  Upham,  Georgetown,  N.  Y..  P.  O..  Lebanon. 

Weed  Out  Unprofitable  Cows 

With  the  present  cost  of  feed,  it  is  necessary  that  you  weed  out  unproductive  cows. 
The  sure  way  is  to  use  the  single  unit 

HINMAN  MILKER 

Individual  Pump-Valve  Chamber  Milker 

The  single  unit  Hinman  keeps  each  cows'  milk  separate.  The  operator  handles  3  units 
(milking  3  cows  at  one  time)  and  has  ample  time  to  weigh  and  keep  record  of  pro- 
duction of  each  cow- 
Speaking  of  the  experiences  and  records  of  the  Upham  Herd  of  26  cows  that  produce 
800  to  900  lbs.  daily.  Mr.  Upham  writes: 


mm 

ValveGhainher 


10  5'^ears'  Success 
Over  33,000  sold 


"The  machine  has  saved  us  1  man  during  the 
year  in  our  26-cow  daiiy.  Marjorie  Spoflrord 
Korndyke  in  official  test  last  year  was 
averaging  24  lbs.  of  butter  by  hand  milking; 
when  changed  to  machine,  she  increased  to 
25. 1  I  lbs.  and  showed  a  big  gain  in  milk 
production.  The  Hinman  has  paid  for 
itself  many  times  over." 

M.  B.  &  L.  D.  UPHAM. 

Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Our  Big  New  Catalog 

and  learn  why  the  simple  single  unit  indi- 
vidual pump  means  low  cost,  low  upkeep. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

114  Elizabeth  St.       Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Some  territory  still  open  for  live  agents 


Mr.  R.  L.  Hinman  offers 
you  this  catalog  FREE 
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USING  MOTOR-DRIVEN  TILE-DITCHING  MACHINES 

Drainage  en  Ohio  Farms  Being  Retarded  Because  of  the  Lack  of  Labor; 
Problem  Being  Solved  by  the  Use  of  Large  Machines  Adapted 
to  Community  Propositions 

PROF.  HARRY  C.  RAMSOWER,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 


ADEQUATE  iinderdrainage  is  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  a  fer- 
tile soil  can  be  built.  Furthermore, 
successful  agriculture  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  if  the  soil  is  not  fertile.  We 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  underdrain- 
age  is  the  most  important,  the  most  fun- 
damental factor  underlying  the  busi- 
ness of  profitable  farming.  Fortunately 
many  of  our  soils  are  underlaid  with  a 
subsoil  sufficiently  open  and  porous  to 
permit  adequate  drainage  through 
natural  means.  On  the  other  hand, 
thousands  of  acres  in  Ohio  must  be  ar- 
tificially drained  to  render  them  eco- 
nomically productive. 

The  large  open  ditch  must  be  resorted 
to  in  extensive,  level  areas  to  xjrovide 
outlets  for  smaller  open  ditches  or  for 
tile  drains.  In  regions,  however,  where 
intensive  farming  is  practiced,  the  open 
ditch  is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of 
tile.  This  may  be  economically  done  if 
the  size  of  tile  required  does  not  exceed 
24  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  city  business  man  considers 
making  an  investment  he  asks  himself 
two  questions:  (1)  is  it  safe,  and  (2) 
Avill  it  yield  an  adequate  annual  return  ? 
Consider  drainage  in  the  same  way.  It 
costs  approximately  $30  to  drain  1  acre 
of  land  placing  the  laterals  4  rods 
apart.  The  interest  on  this  amount  at 
6  percent,  is  $1.80.  An  additional 
bushel  of  wheat,  li/o  bushels  of  corn,  a 


couple  of  bushels  of  oats,  will  yield  a 
much  greater  annual  return;  in  fact, 
the  yearly  return  is  seldom  less  than  10 
percent  on  the  investment  and  it  will 
vary  from  10  to  20  per  cent ;  and  fre- 
quently is  much  higher. 

Is  the  investment  a  safe  one?  The 
business  man  expects  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  resasonable  term  of  years 
he  shall  be  able  to  recall  his  loan,  or 
turn  his  mvestment,  realizing  the  full 
original  sum  in  the  transaction.  The 
farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  similar  re- 
sults. No  farmer  would  erect  a  $3000 
house  on  his  farm  and  expect  to  sell  the 
land  at  an  equal  advance  in  price. 
Drainage  is  a  permanent  improvement 
and  in  this  respect  presents  a  case  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  house.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  possible  as  a  rule  to 
drain  wet  land  that  is  already  under 
cultivation  and  expect  to  realize  at  once 
on  the  cost  of  the  project  through  the 
increased  value  of  the  land.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  however,  we  can  say 
that  an  investment  in  tile  drains  will 
in  a  very  few  years  increase  the  value 
of  the  land  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  improvement.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  annual  return 
is  much  greater  than  the  ordinary  inter- 
est rate  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  drainage  is  not  only  a  profitable 
investment,  but  a  safe  one  as  well. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  drain  because 
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ready  money  is  not  available.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  a  sensible  thing  to 
go  in  debt,  and  if  there  is  any  project 
connected  with  farm  development  that 
will  justify  an  increase  in  the  farm 
mortgage  that  project  is  tile  drainage. 
Many  a  farmer  has  helped  himself  out 
of  debt  by  going  more  deeply  in  debt, 
to  tile  drain.    We  can,  I  believe,  with- 
out hesitation  make  the  statement  that 
if  lack  of  drainage  is  the  limiting  fac- 
tor in  crop  production  on  land  reasona- 
bly well  situated,  one  will  be  justified 
in  borrowing  the  money  to  make  the 
needed  improvement.    But,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  writer  feels  that  the 
real  reason  why  more  tiles  have  not 
been  laid  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  labor  to  carry  on  the  work;  and 
even  with  an  abundance  of  labor  availa- 
ble the  task  has  required  so  much  time 
and  the  operation  has  been  so  long 
drawn  out  when  any  considerable  area 
was  to  be  drained,  that  one  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  job.    Fortunately,  ma- 
chines are  now  available  by  means  of 
which  the  work  of  cutting  treniches 
may  be  quickly  and  well  done,  thus 
eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  drudg- 
ery that  has  always  been  associated 
with  tile  drainage.    It  should  not  be 
called  drudgery,  for  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  dig  a  ditch  and  lay  the  tile  that 
are  almost  certain  to  make  the  land 
more  productive.  Let's  call  it  just  hard 
work. 

A  traction  ditcher  propelled  by  gaso- 
line is  perhaps  the  best  type  of  machine 
ever  devised  for  digging  trenches  for 
tile.  Several  speeds  are  possible,  the 
one  used  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  Large  caterpillar  wheels  may 
be  supplied  and  are  much  to  be  desired 
in  soft  ground.  Such  a  machine  will 
cut  trenches  either  11  or  14  inches  in 


width  and  up  to  4i/^  feet  deep.  It  can 
cut  its  way  through  a  very  hard  soil — 
it  will  lift  bowlders  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  'out  of  the  ground  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. If  larger  stones  are  encoun- 
tered it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  wheel, 
move  the  machine  forward  and  dig  the 
stone  out  by  hand  or  cut  the  trench 
around  the  stone.  The  operator  can 
proceed  with  the  machine,  not  having  to 
wait  until  the  stone  has  been  removed. 
It  is  possible  under  reasonably  good 
conditions  to  dig  from  75  to  150  rods 
of  ditch  per  day. 

A  good  operator  can  cut  to  grade 
much  more  accurately  than  can  be  done 
by  hand.  It  is  only  necessary  for  him 
to  know  the  grade  of  the  proposed  ditch. 
He  then  sets  grade  stakes  ahead  of  the 
machine  across  which  he  constantly 
sights  as  he  stands  on  the  machine. 
By  setting  his  stakes  with  a  level  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  re- 
sulting grade.  The  machine  will  cut 
accurately  to  a  grade  as  small  as  inch 
in  100  feet. 

Such  a  machine  retails  at  $2400.  It 
is  too  expensive,  therefore,  to  be  pur- 
chased by  individual  farmers  unless 
the  size  of  the  farm  is  large  and  con- 
siderable ditching  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
possible  for  two  or  three  neighbors  to 
go  together  in  the  purchase  of  a  ma- 
chine. Ditching  with  machines  is,  as  a 
rule,  done  as  custom  work.  The  price 
for  such  digging  averages  about  1  cent 
per-rod-per-in.-of-depth  to  30  inches. 
Above  this,  the  price  ^  varies  but  it  is 
about  cents  per  rod  per  inch ;  that 
is,  a  ditch  30  inches  deep  would  cost 
30  cents  per  rod ;  a  ditch  36  inches  deep 
would  cost  30-f  (11/2x6)  or  39  cents 
per  rod.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  equal  these  prices  by  hand  labor 
and,  since  the  quality  of  work  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  average  hand  work, 
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trenching  b}^  this  method  is  much  to  be 
preferred. 

The  high  price  of  all  motor-propelled 
machines,  as  stated  before,  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  individnal  farmers 
to  own  them.  A  number  of  horse- 
drawn  machines  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market  in  an  effort  to  supply 
individual  needs  A  horse-drawn 
ditcher  built  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  traction  ditcher  has  flanges  of  the 
large  revolving  wheel  which  penetrate 
the  soil  as  the  machine  is  drawn  for- 
ward. The  plow  point  running  just  to 
the  rear  of  this  wheel  loosens  the  earth 
which  is  then  pressed  between  the  face 
of  the  wheel  and  the  endless  belt  and  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  machine  and 
deposited  at  one  side  or  the  other. 
Only  2  to  6  inches  of  earth  can  be  re- 
moved at  one  operation.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  necessary  to  go  over  the  ditch 
several  times  to  reach  the  desired  depth. 

The  depth  removed  at  each 
"through"  is  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  power  of  the 
teams  and  is  controlled  by  the  wheel  at 
the  right  of  the  rear  seat.  Six  horses 
are  required  to  draw  the  machine  with 
ease.  The  work  is  best  done  when  the 
soil  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  if 
too  dry,  penetration  is  difficult,  if  too 
wet'  passing  back  and  forth  over  the 
ditch  tramps  the  soil  too  much. 

This  machine  sells  for  about  $325. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it  will  dig 


50  to  75  rods  of  ditch  per  day,  cutting 
to  feet,  a  larger  size  will  cut  to  4^2 
feet.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  as 
accurate  a  grade  with  it  as  with  the 
traction  ditcher,  but  if  a  level  is  fre- 
quently used  as  the  digging  proceeds,  a 
fairly  good  grade  can  be  secured.  It 
is  generally  necessary  to  remove  the 
crumbs  by  hand  before  laying  the  tile. 

Another  type  of  horse-drawn  ditcher 
is  an  elevator  about  10  feet  in  length 
on  the  end  of  which  is  mounted  a  heaw 
steel  point.  Both  the  point  and  eleva- 
tor, of  course,  run  in  the  ditch.  The 
point  loosens  the  earth  and  the  eleva- 
tor delivers  it  at  one  side  of  the  ditch. 
The  depth  of  cut  is  regulated  by  a 
rack-and-pinion  in  front  of  the  opera- 
tor. Different  sized  points  are  pro- 
vided for  different  sized  tiles.  A  heavy 
rear  wheel  operates  the  carrier  on  the 
elevator.  The  capacity  of  this  machine 
is  much  the  same  as  the  former  type. 
Experienced  operators,  however,  have 
dug  150  rods  a  day  Avlien  conditions 
were  favorable.  This  ditcher  sells  for 
$450. 

The  advantage  of  either  of  these  ma- 
chines lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in- 
expensive and  that  they  can  be  pur- 
chased by  two  or  more  farmers  who  can 
combine  their  teams  and  men  and  do 
ditching  at  odd  times  when  other  work 
is  not  pressing.  The  work  goes  along 
much  more  rapidly  than  by  hand  and 
the  real  hard  work  is  eliminated. 
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BUILDING  PERMANENT  ROADS  FOR  HEAVY  TRAVEL 

Drainage,  Foundation,  Materials,  Construction  and  Maintenance  are  Important 

FRANK  II.  ENO,  D^pirlmcnt  of  Civil  Enjjineering,  Ohio  Slate  University 


THE  essentials  for  road  building 
are :  A  good  soil  for  foundation 
of  road ;  thorough  and  complete  drain- 
age ;  a  proper  foundation  base  for  the 
Avearing  surface ;  proper  materials  for 
the  base  and  wearing  surface;  care- 
ful and  intelligent  workmanship  in 
construction ;  constant  and  instant  at- 
tention to  wear  during  service. 

Soils. 

It  is  necessary  in  locating  any  road 
that  good  soil  conditions  be  obtained. 
Marl,  peat,  bog  and  marsh  conditions 
make  good  roads  impossible  except 
under  the  most  expensive  methods  of 
construction.  The  loads  hauled  over  a 
road  are  concentrated  through  the 
wheels  upon  four  small  areas,  usually 
not  exceeding  6  to  12  square  inches  in 
extent ;  with  ordinary  farm  wagons 
and  the  usual  loading,  this  may  mean 
from  600  to  1000  pounds  per  wheel 
load;  with  motor  trucks  the  loading 
may  run  from  1500  to  3500  pounds  per 
wheel.  It  is  quite  evident  from  this 
that  such  loads  rolling  over  even  the 
best  built  concrete  and  brick  roads  will 
cause  the  road  surface  and  foundation 
to  yield,  crack  and  finally  break  up 
complete  if  not  rigidly  supported  by  a 
firm  soil  beneath  the  foundation.  With 
less  rigid  road  structures  such  as 
gravel,  macadam  and  bituminous  bound 
macadams,  the  yielding  road  structure 
is  more  quickly  destroyed  when  not 
properly  supported.  Clay  soil  when 
well  drained  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
bed  for  road  building.  The  best  soil, 
however,  is  loam  containing  some  clay 
and  sand  or  gravel  intermixed.  A  por- 
ous soil  while  it  takes  up  rain  water 


readily  is  quickly  drained  and  gives 
good  support  to  the  road  structure. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "What 
if  the  right-of-way  along  the  section 
line  or  the  property  line  leads  over  im- 
proper soils?"  The  answer  is,  "Relo- 
cate the  right  of  way."  The  extra  cost 
of  the  improvement  over  the  marsh  or 
quagmire,  with  its  consequent  upkeep 
and  probable  final  destruction  will  in  all 
likelihood  cost  more  than  a  slightly 
longer  way  over  better  ground,  even 
though  the  property  owner  charges  ex- 
orbitantly for  breaking  up  the  continu- 
ity of  his  farm  lot.  If  no  such  location 
is  available,  the  more  expensive  of 
building  deep  and  wide  foundations 
may  be  necessary. 

Drainage. 

Probably  the  most  important  essen- 
tial in  the  construction  of  a  good  road 
is  drainage.  One  authority  upon  good 
roads  when  asked  to  name  the  essen- 
tials of  good  road  construction,  said: 
First,  Drainage,  Second,  more  drainage, 
Third,  MORE  DRAINAGE." 

While  marl  and  peat  soils  do  not 
have  enough  body  to  support  a  road 
properly,  even  when  drained,  most 
other  soils  can  be  rendered  secure  by 
thorough  drainage.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  users  of  country  roads, 
that  for  certain  limited  periods  during 
the  year,  loam  and  clay  earth  roads 
properly  crowned  and  cared  for,  are 
nearly  ideal  for  traffic.  If  these  roads 
are  properly  drained  and  dragged,  this 
desirable  condition  can  be  maintained 
for  two  or  three  times  as  long.  What  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  good 
conditions  in  an  earth  road  is  doubly 
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necessary  to  the  life  and  efficient  ser- 
vice of  a  more  permanently  improved 
road. 

Drainage  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
surface,  side  of  ditch,  and  under  drain- 
age. 

For  the  plain  earth  road  surface, 
drainage  is  secured  by  grading  the  road 
above  the  surrounding  surface-level, 
and  giving  it  a  crown,  sloping  from  % 
to  1  inch  per  foot  either  way  from  the 
center.  If  this  graded  roadway  is  kept 
reasonably  true  in  shape,  and  free  from 


edge  of  the  ditch  should  have  a  slope  of 
about  21/2  horizontal  to  1  vertical,  so 
that  in  case  vehicles  are  driven  over  the 
edge  into  the  ditch  they  will  not  be 
overturned.  The  ditches  provide  a 
means  for  removing  the  Avater  from 
the  road  and  the  adjoining  land;  but 
that  Avater  which  percolates  into  the 
soil  may  still  reach  the  earth  immedi- 
ately under  the  road  surface  by  passing 
under  the  ditches  and  be  raised  by 
capillary  attraction  to  the  surface  of 
the  road.    To  prevent  this  injury,  drain 


Sheridan  Drive  Near  Chicago;  Built 

ruts  a]id  dished  places,  by  means  of  a 
road  drag,  it  will  not  cut  up  under  traf- 
fic nearly  so  rapidly. 

Ordinarily  in  grading  up  such  a  road, 
the  extra  earth  required  is  taken  from 
ditches  along  side  the  road.  "When 
properly  planned  these  ditches  should 
be  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  road 
and  at  a  uniform  distance  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  improved  bed,  provid- 
ing a  berm  or  protecting  shoulder  be- 
tween the  roadway  proper  and  the  edge 
of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  should  be  deep 
enough  and  with  sufficient  grade  to  re- 
move the  water  ciuiekly.     The  inner 


20  Years  Ago;   Resurfaced  Twice 

tiles  should  be  laid  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  road,  preferably  under  the 
ditches.  These  tiles  should  be  laid  Sl^ 
to  4  feet  deep,  with  a  slight  grade,  to 
carry  away  water  to  the  nearest  natural 
outlet.  These  three  forms  of  drainage 
having  been  properly  provided,  the 
soil  under  the  roadway  for  2  feet  or 
more  in  depth  and  for  a  space  consider- 
ably wider  than  the  road  bed  will  be 
rendered  dry  and  stable. 

Paved  country  highways  as  built 
today  are  usually  12  to  24  feet  in  width, 
(more  often  16  feet  wide).  In  some 
states  in  order  to  make  the  monev 
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reach  as  far  as  possible,  8  feet  paved 
roads  are  built  on  one  side  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  roadway,  always  choosing 
the  side  carrying  the  loaded  traffic 
toward  market. 

No  matter  which  kind  or  width  of 
road  is  built,  however,  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  drainage  described  above 
apply.  The  only  difference  is  that  a 
water  tight  paved  roof  takes  the  place 
of  the  crowned  earth  road.  Therefore 
a  community  that  can  not  afford  to 
build  a  permanent  surfaced  road,  may 
still  with  economy,  proceed  to  grade, 
ditch  and  tile  their  highway,  knowing 
that  if  it  is  properly  done  under  the 
advice  of  a  competent  road  engineer, 
the  drainage  features  will  be  available 
for  future  more  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  surface. 

Foundation  or  Base. 

The  foundation  or  base  upon  which 
the  surface  of  a  paved  road  is  to  be 
built  should  fulfill  four  requirements: 

1st.  It  should  support  the  wearing 
surface  unyieldingly. 

2nd.  It  should  unite  or  bond  with 
the  wearing  surface  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  wearing  surface  and  the  base 
to  act  as  a  unit  under  the  flexure  and 
stress  of  passing  loads. 

3rd.  It  should  be  thick  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  and  distribute 
the  load  over  a  sufficient  area  of  the 
supporting  soil  so  that  the  latter  will 
not  yield  under  the  load. 

4th.  It  should  be  economically  pro- 
portioned to  the  wearing  surface  and 
the  traffic  it  is  to  bear. 

"When  the  base  and  the  surface  layers 
are  well  bonded  so  as  to  act  together, 
the  same  increased  strength  is  added 
to  the  paved  road  as  is  secured  when 
two  or  more  rods  are  bound  together 
rather  than  when  they  act  separately. 
With  asphalt  surfaced  roads  this  bond- 
ing  also   prevents   the   surface  from 


creeping  under  traffic  and  forming  rolls 
in  the  road.  On  some  soils  the  founda- 
tion should  be  thicker  than  on  other 
soils  in  order  to  distribute  the  load  over 
a  wider  area,  permitting  the  less  stable 
soils  to  thus  support  the  load  by  de- 
creasing the  unit  load  applied.  It 
would  seem,  economically,  quite  unwise 
to  build  a  cncrete  foundation  to  sup- 
port a  gravel  or  a  water  bound  ma- 
cadam surface.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
wise to  put  in  a  gravel  or  broken  stone 
base  for  a  thin  wearing  surface  of  con- 
crete, sheet  asphalt  or  for  a  brick  or 
wood  block  pavement.  The  selection 
of  the  base  should  then  be  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  weight  of  traffic 
to  be  borne  and  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  upon  the  permanent 
character  of  the  paved  surface. 

Proper  Materials  for  Road  Building. 

The  variety  of  materials  available  for 
road  building  is  almost  limitless.  Each 
kind  of  material,  hoAvever,  must  be 
handled  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself 
and  under  climatic  and  service  condi- 
tions for  which  it  is  fitted.  Anything 
near  lat  hand  that  will  improve  the 
condition  of  the  surface  of  a  road  to 
make  it  more  travelable  is  road  build- 
ing material.  Ashes,  cinders,  clay, 
brush,  grass,  coal  slack,  straw  and 
shells  will  greatly  improve  a  sand  road. 
Sand  and  gravel  will  improve  a  clay 
road. 

The  roads  of  particular  interest  here 
are,  gravel,  macadam,  bituminous  ma- 
cadam, bituminous  concrete,  cement 
concrete  and  brick  roads. 

Good  road  gravel  should  be  com- 
posed of  hard,  tough  pebbles  rang- 
ing from  j/g  inch  to  2|/2  inches  in 
diameter,  graded  so  that  the  smaller 
sizes  thoroughly  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  larger  pieces,  and  the  whole  con- 
taining barely  suffiicient  loamy  mate- 
rial, or  better  yet,  ferruginous  clay,  to 
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bind  the  whole  mass  together  compact- 
ly. Larger  cobblestones  than  2^  inches 
in  size  are  not  desirable  in  a  gravel 
road  and  should  be  screened  out  or  else 
raked  forward  and  underneath  the 
gravel  layer. 

The  best  stone  for  a  Avater  bound 
macadam  is  trap  rock  or  a  hard,  cherty, 
dolomitic  limestone.  For  best  results 
the  stone  should  be  hard,  tough,  close 
grained,  resistant  to  disintegration  by 
freezing,  and  when  crushed  have  good 
binding  properties.    These  same  quali- 


crack  in  winter.  They  should  contain 
no  deleterious  adulterants  that  are 
readily  affected  by  water.  They  should 
be  ductile  and  tenaceous.  It  is  unwise 
for  any  one  to  attempt  to  use  bitu- 
minous mixtures  unless  guided  in  the 
use  by  an  expert  trained  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  methods  of  handling 
them,  and  in  the  action  required  of 
them  to  secure  a  good  road. 

In  oiling  the  surface  of  earth  roads 
to  lav  the  dust,  or  of  macadam  roads 


Brick  Road  in  Illinois  One  Year  After  Construction 


ties  apply  to  all  the  stone  used  in  any 
form  of  macadam  or  concrete. 

The  bitumens  used  are  tars,  oils  and 
asphalts.  In  a  brief  article  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  complete  idea  of  the 
differences  and  various  characteristics 
of  each.  It  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
say  that  bitumens  should  be  free  from 
oils  and  gases  which  volatilize  at  tem- 
peratures below  that  at  which  the  mix- 
tures are  used  in  the  roads.  They 
should  have  such  consistency  that  they 
will  not  run  or  be  too  soft  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  nor  become  so  brittle  as  to 


to  preserve  them  from  injury  by  motor 
traffic,  oils  of  asphaltic  rather  than 
paraffin  base  should  be  used. 

No  cement  should  be  used  in  road 
building,  unless  it  has  been  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  tests  and  ful- 
fills the  standard  specifications  for 
Portland  cement  laid  down  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  same  may  be  said  regarding  pav- 
ing brick.  Paving  brick  can  not  be 
made  satisfactorily  from  the  same  ma- 
terial usually  used  for  ordinary  build- 
ing brick,  but   should   be  made  from 
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shale  clays  or  impure  fire  clays.-  They 
must  be  evenly  burned,  have  a  uniform 
texture,  uniform  in  shape  and  size  and 
be  properly  annealed  to  make  them 
tough  and  hard. 

"Workmanship  in  Construction 

No  matter  how  good  the  soil  upon 
Avhich  the  roads  is  built,  nor  how  ex- 
cellent are  the  materials  used,  if  the 
workmanship  in  construction  has  been 
poor,  the  road  will  be  a  failure.  Knowl- 
edge of  how  to  combine  the  materials, 
what  proportions  of  each  to  use,  and 
what  conditions  must  be  met  in  each 
case,  is  an  essential  element. 

Too  much  screenings  or  stone  dust 
used  in  making  a  macadam  road  is 
worse  than  too  little.  Insufficient  roll- 
ing with  scant  use  of  water  will  pro- 
duce failure.  An  injudicious  choice  of 
binding  materials  will  make  from  three 
to  ten  years'  difference  in  the  service- 
able life  of  the  road.  What  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  a  water  bound 
macadam  road  applies  equally  well  to 
any  form  of  road  by  slightly  changing 
the  details.  More  money  has  been  wast- 
ed through  poor  construction  methods 
than  through  the  use  of  poor  ma- 
terials, and  probably  much  more  money 
has  been  totally  wasted  than  has  been 
put  to  real  service,  taking  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

Maintenance 

One    further    deplorable    waste  of 


money  in  road  construction  has  been 
the  total  lack  of  the  proper  care  of 
roads  during  the  past.  Grravel,  ma- 
cadam, and  bituminous  surfaced  roads 
need  constant  attention.  The  moment 
a  break  in  the  surface  of  these  roads 
occurs  patching  should  begin.  With 
gravel  or  macadam  roads,  raking  over 
the  broken  surface,  the  addition  of  a 
little  fresh  gravel  or  stone  with  se- 
lected binder  in  it,  the  addition  of 
water  and  then  tamping  or  rolling  will 
put  the  surface  in  condition  again.  If 
this  is  not  done  early,  the  surface  con- 
tinues to  ravel  out  in  some  geometrical 
ratio  above  simple  proportion.  If  mo- 
tor traffic  is  becoming  too  heavy  for 
these  light  surfaced  roads,  an  applica- 
tion of  heavy  asphaltic  oil  or  tarvia, 
followed  by  screenings  or  gravel  and 
rolling  may  suffice  to  save' the  traveling 
surface. 

Upon  brick,  concrete  and  bituminous 
surfaced  roads  the  patching  of  cracks, 
chuck  holes  and  ruts  should  take  place 
frequently  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
wear.  Tough  broken  stone  or  gravel 
and  asphaltic  paving  cement  or  tar 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  old  saying,  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  might  well  be  changed  to 
read,  "A  stone  in  time  saves  nine" 
when  maintenance  of  highways  is  in 
question. 
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ARRANGING  WOMAN'S  WORKSHOP— THE  KITCHEN 

Planning  the  House  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Housekeeper 


HAZEL  M.  BROWN,  '1! 


THE  kitchen  is  the  center  of  the 
working  area.  It  is  the  crux  of 
the  farm-house.  Labor  economy  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
the  kitchen  arrangements,  and  this  de- 
pends on  a  rational  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  a  kitchen. 
Function. 

From  the  modern  viewpoint,  a 
kitchen  is  a  scrupulously  clean  room 
intended  only  for  operations  relating 
to  foods.  Kitchens  are  changing  rap- 
idly from  general  utility  rooms,  as  used 


and  ironing  work  carried  on  in  the 
kitchen  but  it  was  a  place  of  washing 
hands,  combing  hair,  shaying,  remov- 
ing boots  and  overalls,  and  it  served  as 
a  passage-way  from  the  back  door  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  Such  a  situation 
is  both  wasteful  and  unclean.  These 
related  tasks  are  not  connected  with 
food  and  they  are  really  unsanitary  op- 
erations in  a  place  where  food  is  being 
prepared.'  By  removing  all  work  for- 
eign to  foods  from  the  kitchen,  we  may 
have  a  similar  and  more  convenient 





Some  Conveniences  and  Necessities  for  the  Kitchen 


by  our  grandmothers  for  all  the  indus- 
tries of  the  home,  to  specialized  work- 
shops, smaller  in  size,  more  compactly 
arranged  and  equipped  into  modern 
conveniences.  Washing  and  ironing 
are  usually  banished  to  a  basement 
laundry,  and  sewing  and  dining  are 
commonly  moved  toward  the  front  of 
the  house.  The  kitchens  of  many  city 
apartments  now  provide  only  for  cook- 
ing and  dish-washing.  The  suburban 
or  small-town  house  is  likely  to  need 
some  provision  for  young  children.  The 
farm  kitchen  frequently  must  retain 
dairy  work.    Not  only  some  washing 


room  where  work  may  be  brisk  and  un- 
interrupted because  one  may  reach 
things  instead  of  stepping  for  them. 
Such  a  kitchen,  together  with  a  sepa- 
rate washroom,  dining-room  and  pan- 
try, will  furnish  a  cleaner  and  more 
systematic  combination  than  the  old  ar- 
rangement. The  re-adjustment  area 
will  probably  cover  no  more  ground 
than  the  former  one,  but  the  woman 
will  not  be  working  over  all  the  space 
all  the  time. 

A  kitchen  should  be  adequately 
heated  in  winter,  but  reasonably  cool  in 
summer.    Ventilation  must  not  be  neg- 
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lected.  Floors  and  walls  should  be  easy 
to  clean.  Colors  should  be  cheerful  and 
harmonious.  Good  artificial  lighting 
for  nights  and  cloudy  days  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  climate  and  the  direc- 
tion of  prevailing  summer  breezes  are 
other  determining  factors  in  the  de- 
signs of  a  woman 's  workshop  . 

Planning  a  Farm  Kitchen. 

The  problems  of  the  isolated  country 
house  are  different  from  those  of  the 
city  house.  Usually  cooking  must  be 
done  for  a  large  family  and  many  hired 
hands.  Distance  from  markets  makes 
more  storage  room  necessary  for  staple 
groceries.  The  kitchen  should  have 
running  hot  and  cold  soft  water  for 
cleansing  purposes,  and  hard  water  for 
drinking  and  cooking.  In  winter  the 
water  should  be  heated  by  furnace,  in 
summer  by  a  gas  heater  in  the  cemented 
basement,  where  the  hot  water  tank  is 
located.  The  need  of  much  hot  water 
all  the  year  round  is  great  in  the  farm 
home  and  the  women  will  be  saved  car- 
rying in  tons  of  water  yearly.  Several 
types  of  gas  plants  are  giving  good  ser- 
vice in  farm  homes,  among  them,  gaso- 
line and  acetylene.  The  gas  plant  will 
^'kill  several  birds  with  one  stone";  it 
will  light  the  house,  heat  the  water, 
cook  the  food  and  iron  the  clothes. 

A  farm  kitchen  should  be  rather  large 
in  order  to  accommodate  working  space 
for  two  women.  Most  women  think  it 
necessary  to  have  a  coal  range,  but  the 
kitchen  is  overheated  in  the  winter, 
Slince  there  is  a  furnace  and  cooks  the 


"cook"  in  the  summer.  The  gas  range 
she  has  ordered  is  as  convenient  as  any 
city  housewife's  with  its  four  open 
burners,  simmerer,  high  oven  and 
broiler.  The  floor  space  saved  by  the 
narrow  stove  is  given  to  a  two-compart- 
ment fireless  cooker,  raised  to  a  con- 
venient height  by  a  cabinet,  which  the 
special  utensils  are  stored  when  not  in 
use. 

The  path  through  the  room  should  be 
located  at  one  side  for  convenience. 
One  wall  should  be  given  over  to  stor- 
ing staple  supplies;  a  closet  for  clean- 
ing equipment  as  brooms,  a  dumb- 
waiter used  to  carry  the  things  up  and 
down  to  the  cellar ;  a  clothes  chute  and 
the  register.  The  same  dumb-waiter 
brings  up  the  heavy  basket  of  wet 
clothes,  washed  in  the  basement  laun- 
dry, ready  to  hang  out  in  the  sunshine. 

The  opposite  wall  on  the  south 
should  be  designed  for  cooking  prepara- 
tion. It  should  have  a  long  work 
counter,  with  storage  beneath  and  a 
high  cupbord  at  one  end.  The  refrig- 
erator should  be  built  into  the  wall  and 
iced  from  the  rear.  Most  farmers  have 
their  own  ice  houses  and  so  the  refrig- 
erator is  used  all  of  the  time.  Close  to 
the  refrigerator  and  the  work  counter 
should  be  placed  the  stove.  Swinging 
around  on  her  heel  the  cook  can  place 
soiled  dishes  to  soak  in  the  sink. 

A  great  convenience  for  the  new  com- 
ing industry  and  sweaty  from  the  fields, 
should  be  the  location  of  a  lavatory, 
mirror,  towels,  and  coat  hooks  off  the 
rear  entry. 
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PERMANENT  CONSTRUCTION  IN  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Keeping  the  Wastes  Down  in  Modern  Farm  Structures 

PROF.  FREDERICK  W.  IVES,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 


THERE  was  consumed  by  fire  last 
year  $20,000,000.00  worth  of  farm 
structures ;  rats  ate  $20,000,000.00 
worth  of  grain;  weather  lessened  the 
value  of  barnyard  manures  fully  an 
equal  amount.  This  enormous  waste 
could  have  been  prevented  in  part,  if 
not  wholly,  by  a  little  consideration  of 
the  repair  and  remodeling  of  existing 
farm  structures.  The  item  of  human 
labor,  our  scarcest  commodity  in  re- 
placing the  loss  is  almost  immeasurable. 

Fire  originates  either  within  or  with- 
out a  given  structure,  carelessness  and 
lightning  being  largely  responsible. 
Fires  starting  on  the  exterior  of  a 
building  originate  from  burning  embers 
falling  on  inflammable  roofs  or  from 
close  proximity  to  intense  heat.  Light- 
ning may  also  be  considered  an  exterior 
source  of  fire,  although  the  fires  result- 
ing from  it  are  usualy  kindled  on  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

Fires  starting  on  the  interior  of  a 
building  may  start  from  overturned 
lanterns  or  lights,  matches,  children 
playing  Avitli  fire,  defective  flues,  de- 
fective electrical  wiring,  spontaneous 
combustion,  lightning,  and  overheated 
stoves.  Practically  all  these  are  due 
to  carelessness  of  some  sort. 

Old  buildings  may  be  protected  in 
many  ways  and  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Lightning  rods  have  proven  to  be 
98  percent  efficient,  by  records  in  five 
Central  "West  states.  Their  cost  is  small 
and  they  may  be  added  to  any  build- 
ing. When  remodeling,  new  roofing  of 
incombustible  material  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  wood  shingles,  at  compara- 
tively slight  advance  ui  cost.  By  these 
two  items  alone,  buildings  are  made 


practically  fire-resistant  from  outside 
sources. 

On  the  interior,  fire  stops  may  be 
built  into  partitions  to  eliminate  rapid 
spread  of  fire.  Flues  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  repaired  or  even 
replaced.  Trash  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners. Receptacles  should  be  provided 
for  matches  in  all  places  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  used.  A  receptacle  for 
burned  match  sticks  is  more  important 
still.  Suitable  hangers  or  brackets 
should  be  provided  for  lamps  or  lan- 
terns.  Provide  fire  extinguishers. 

In  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
it  is  well  to  think  of  permanency  in 
construction.  A  slightly  greater  first 
cost  will  insure  a  moderate  up-keep  as 
well  as  eliminate  the  fire  hazard.  At  this 
time  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  human 
effort  in  building  more  or  less  tempo- 
rary structures.  With  concrete  and 
tile  for  foundations,  walls,  and  floors; 
slate,  tile,  asbestos,  metal  and  other 
protective  roofings  as  coverings,  a 
building  may  be  built  fireproof  but  for 
its  contents. 

Rats  and  mice  have  been  eliminated 
from  farms  by  the  use  of  concrete  foun- 
dations and  floors.  Concrete  and  tile 
or  metal  cribs  and  granaries  are  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  desire  vermin- 
proof  storage  for  cereal  crops.  Wooden 
cribs  and  granaries  may  be  rat-proofed 
with  expanded  metal  or  woven  mesh 
cloth. 

It  has  been  shown  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  that  a  concrete  floor 
in  a  steer  feeding  shed  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  manure  of  $4.18  per  head  in 
a  single  season;  enough  to  pay  for  the 
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floor.  In  a  recent  talk,  Director  Thorne 
of  the  Station  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  barnyard  manure  today  is  the 
most  available  form  of  fertilizer  and 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  Station 
shows  manure  to  be  w^orth  $5.35  per 
ton  as  a  fertilizer.  If  we  can  change 
concrete  to  fertilizer  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  paving  our  yards  and  sheds, 
what  better  bargain  can  we  drive  ?  One 
young  Ohio  farmer  gained  eleven  loads 
of  manure  in  three  months  by  paving 
a  hog-feeding  floor  at  a  cost  of  $27.00. 
With  the  manure  worth  $3.00  per 
load  (current  price  in  Columbus),  his 
net  gain  Avas  $6.00  with  the  floor 
thrown  in. 


Only  a  few  of  the  possiblities  of 
building  conservation  have  been  shown. 
Rearrangement  of  building  plans  and 
building  location  will  save  much  time 
and  energy.  For  example,  by  moving 
a  crib  200  feet  nearer  a  feeding  floor, 
one  man  is  able  to  save  fourteen  work- 
ing days  per  annum.  By  facing  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows  in  instead  of  out  another 
man  saved  250  miles  of  useless  walk- 
ing in  feeding  for  200  days.  The  farm 
home  is  no  less  important.  Simple 
water  supply  and  heating  are  two 
things  of  little  expense,  but  of  great 
labor  saving  value,  to  say  nothing  of 
comfort. 


Permanency  of  Construction  Is  the  First  Consideration 
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MAKING  AND  USING  RURAL  COMMUNITY  SURVEYS 

Why  the  Score  Card  Can  Be  Applied  to  Sections  as  Well  as  Farms 

PROF.  L.  0.  LANTIS,  Department  of  Rural  Economics 


IT  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  no 
two  human  lacings  are  exactly  alike 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  no  two  com- 
munities have  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions or  problems.  Therefore,  the  plan 
that  is  used  in  one  community  will  have 
to  lie  modified  to  suit  conditions  in  an- 
other. 

Backward  communities  are  found  in 
every  state,  and  are  not  confined  to  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  found 
in  sections  where  the  farm  land  is  very 
productive  and  sometimes  a  non-prog- 
ressive community  is  found  in  a  county 
that  is  known,  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
progressive  county. 

Even  in  an  up-to-date  community 
there  will  he  found  conditions  which 
need  to  be  changed.  There  is  an  ever- 
growing complexity  of  human  relation- 
ships and  an  ever-increasing  interde- 
pendence of  individuals  on  each  other. 
Since  these  things  are  true,  every  per- 
son should  be  concerned  about  the 
social  development  of  his  community. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  improv- 
ing conditions  in  their  neighborhood 
must  find  means  whereliy  the  ''ab- 
normal and  undesirable  conditions  may 
be  restored  to  the  normal  and  desira- 
ble state."'  It  will  not  suffice  for  the 
people  to  undertake  some  plan  for 
community  betterment  which  some  one 
has  read  about  or  heard  about  without 
considering  the  conditions  where  the 
plan  is  to  be  tried.  Failure  of  plans 
sometimes  retards  improvement  for 
several  years  because  people  are  un- 
willing to  try  new  schemes  while  the 
memory  of  a  similar  attempt  is  fresh 
in  mind.   Therefore  it  is  necessarv  that 


care  should  be  exercised  in  laying  out 
a  plan  for  community  development. 
Survey  "To  Build"  Community. 

Professor  von  Tungeln,  of  Iowa 
State  College,  says  a  social  survey  may 
be  defined  as  a  method  of  "taking  an 
inventory  of  a  community's  activities 
and  conditions,  or  a  community  stock- 
taking." The  rural  survey  may  be 
compared  to  the  periodical  inventory 
taken  by  the  modern  merchant.  The 
successful  merchant  wants  to  know 
how  the  various  branches  of  his  busi- 
ness are  progressing,  for  he  realizes 
that  success  in  one  branch  may  be  offset 
by  failure  in  another  and  his  business 
as  a  whole  may  be  ruined  .  Likewise  the 
successful  community  is  interested  in 
the  proper  development  in  the  social, 
economic,  educational,  religious  and 
other  enterprises;  for  it,  too,  realizes 
that  a  failure  of  part  of  its  institutional 
enterprises  may  offset  progress  in  other 
lines. 

A  rural  survey  has  been  compared  to 
the  examination  which  a  physician 
makes  when  he  is  trying  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  patient's  illness.  This 
comparison  is  not  a  good  one, in  every 
respect  because  the  physician's  diag- 
nosis ordinarily  implies  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  abnormal.  This 
may  not  be  true  of  a  community  that 
is  surveyed  because  the  purpose  of  a 
survey  is  not  to  "show  up"  but  to 
"build  up"  the  community. 

The  need  of  a  community  survey  may 
be  shown  by  statements  made  l)y  two 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  community  life.  Professor 
Edwin  L.  Earp,  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  says:     "We  must  get  the 
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facts  before  the  people  in  an  intelligent 
way,  and  I  mean  by  that,  the  facts  as 
they  may  apply  at  the  crossroads,  or  on 
the  village  streets,  or  in  the  town  or 
city,  as  well  as  those  greater  things  that 
have  to  do  with  the  nation  and  with 
world-wide  humanity.  We  must  insist 
upon  intelligent  social  diagnosis  before 
applying  social  remedies."  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  formerly  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, says,  "We  must  found  all  our 
progress  in  rural  life  on  a  close  study 
of  the  facts  and  the  real  elements  in  the 
situation,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about. ' ' 

A  survey  of  a  large  region  may  be 
made  like  the  census  of  the  United 
States  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small 
area,  like  a  school  district,  a  church 
parish,  or  a  community.  It  may  also 
be  general  and  the  information  col- 
lected may  be  along  all  lines  or  it  may 
be  special  and  have  to  do  with  only  one 
thing,  as  for  example,  an  educational 
survey. 

A  survej^  will  be  much  more  success- 
ful if  the  people  who  live  in  the  terri- 
tory that  is  being  surveyed  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea.  Therefore,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  explain  the  purpose 
and  plan  in  detail  to  those  who  will  be 
questioned.  A  person  who  has  some 
definite  knowledge  about  surveys 
should  be  the  supervisor  of  the  work. 
Methods  Used  in  Surveys. 

There  are  four  general  methods  of  in- 
vestigation in  conducting  surveys — 
personal  investigation,  estimates  from 
correspondents,  schedules  to  be  filled 
by  informants,  and  schedules  in  charge 
of  canvassers.  The  first  and  last  meth- 
ods are  the  most  satisfactory.  These 
can  be  used  with  splendid  results  where 
the  survey  is  limited  in  extent  and  a 
trained  supervisor  is  in  charge  of  the 
work.  It  is  essential  to  have  persons 
act  as  canvassers  who  are  very  tactful. 


Whatever  method  is  used,  the  sched- 
ules should  be  very  carefully  prepared. 
Schedules  that  have  been  used  in  other 
localities  should  be  studied,  but  each 
community  will  require  a  different  out- 
line. Whenever  practicable,  use  ques- 
tions that  can  be  answered  ''yes"  or 
"no"  and  when  results  are  tabulated 
care  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  "no's" 
from  cases  where  no  answer  was  ob- 
tained. The  value  of  the  survey  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  collected  and  this  fact  should  be 
impressed  upon  all  those  who  are  help- 
ing with  the  work.  The  Extension 
Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
in  a  position  to  render  assistance  in  the 
development  of  schedules  for  surveys, 
in  the  direction  of  the  field  inquiry,  and 
in  the  tabulation  and  interpretation  of 
results. 

The  material  that  is  collected  must 
be  properly  tabulated  before  it  can  be 
used.  Then  the  next  step  is  to  inter- 
pret the  facts  that  are  brought  out. 
One  of  the  best  way  to  present  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  is  to  make  charts  or 
maps  showing  ,  the  facts  which  have 
been  discovered.  For  example,  a  map 
may  be  prepared  which  will  show  the 
roads  in  the  community,  the  location  of 
the  village,  the  churches,  the  school 
buildings,  and  other  public  buildings. 
By  using  ink  of  different  colors  or  little 
seals  made  out  of  colored  paper  other 
interesting  things  may  be  shown  on  this 
map,  as,  for  example,  which  farms  are 
occupied  by  tenants  and  which  by 
owners 

Sometimes  a  survey  is  conducted  in 
order  to  prove  a  certain  theory  and  in 
the  effort  to  show  that  the  theory  is 
correct,  some  of  the  facts  are  ignored 
and  the  conclusions  are  not  justified  by 
facts.  Investigators  have  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  the  value  of 
a  survey  depends  on  finding  something 
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wrong,  a  misconception  of  what  a  sur- 
vey should  be. 

Using  the  Survey. 

When  the  survey  is  completed  and 
the  maps  and  charts  are  made,  the  next 
step  is  to  get  the  facts  before  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  that  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  suggest  plans  for  improve- 
ment along  the  lines  deemed  advisable. 
It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  change  too 
many  things  at  the  same  time.  The 


done  more  easily  where  the  people  are 
anxious  to  improve  conditions.  Before 
the  survey  was  undertaken  the  people 
of  the  community  should  have  had  the 
whole  plan  explained  to  them  and 
should  have  understood  that  this  work 
was  for  their  benefit.  Get  them  inter- 
ested and  they  will  want  to  know  the 
results  of  the  survey. 

In  the  efforts  to  get  the  residents  in 
the  community  to  understand  the  pro- 


Making  Farm  Life 

leader  must  begin  with  things  as  they 
are  and  work  towards  the  ideal  which 
he  has  in  mind  and  which  he  will  try 
to  have  other  people  appreciate.  The 
leader  must  always  remember  that 
changes  in  the  existing  order  of  things 
come  slowly  and,  therefore,  patience  is 
necessary  to  be  successful. 

A  practical  problem  Avhich  arises  at 
this  point  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a 
community  is  how  to  get  the  people  to 
support  the  changes  which  the  survey 
shows  should  be  made.    This  can  be 


Pleasant  and  Attractive 

posed  plans,  some  meetings  should  be 
held.  Speakers  who  are  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss these  plans  may  be  secured  in  the 
county,  or  from  departments  of  the 
state  government,  or  from  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  small  cost  to  the  community. 
Suppose  the  intended  improvement  is 
along  the  line  of  better  schools.  The 
survey  will  show  the  actual  conditions 
and  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  some  one  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction  may  be  secured  as  a  speaker 
to  discuss  the  subject.  Sometnnes  a  de- 
bate between  two  men  in  the  community 
will  bring  out  the  main  points  on  each 
side  of  the  question. 

Using  Community  Organization. 

A  question  frequently  arises  concern- 
ing the  organization  that  should  do 
this  work  of  educating  the  people. 
Why  not  use  the  various  organizations 
which  are  found  in  the  community? 
A  farmers'  club  usually  has  a  program 
when  it  has  a  regular  meeting  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  as  revealed  by  the 
survey  and  ways  of  improving  condi- 
tions would  prove  interesting.  A 
grange  in  the  community  would  find  the 
proposed  improvement  a  profitable  sub- 
ject for  discussion  at  a  regular  meeting. 
Meetings  may  be  called  at  the  school 
house  or  town  hall  for  discussing  the 
proposed  plan.  If  the  survey  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  religious  condi- 
tions, then  the  meetings  would  probably 
be  held  at  the  churches. 

If  a  general  survey  of  a  community 
has  been  made,  there  may  be  several 
things  that  demand  attention.  It  is  best 
to  take  up  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
then  bring  about  the  desired  changes  by 
a  series  of  drives,  each  aimed  to  im- 
prove conditions  along  a  particular  line. 

When  people  try  a  plan  of  community 
betterment  based  on  facts  brought  out 
by  the  survey  and  it  is  satisfactory,  they 
are  ready  to  try  other  plans.  If  the 
first  survey  has  dealt  with  educational 
matters,  the  same  procedure  may  be  fol- 
lowed Avith  reference  to  matters  of  rec- 
reation, church,  labor,  culture,  health. 


elements  of  population,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  is  covered. 

If  the  people  in  a  community  are  con- 
vinced that  some  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  are  necessary  they 
will  usually  find  a  way  to  make  the- 
changes.  It  may  be  that  money  will  be 
required  and  sometimes  this  retards  a 
desirable  change.  At  Antrim  in  Guern- 
sey County,  Ohio,  it  was  decided  that 
a  larger  school  building  was  needed. 
No  regular  survey  had  been  made  be- 
cause the  community  is  a  small  one  and 
conditions  were  generally  known. 
There  was  scarcely  enough  money  to 
maintain  the  school  and  how  to  build 
the  addition  to  the  school  house  was  a 
problem.  Mr.  Stamm,  the  Presbyterian 
minister  there,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  getting  the  people  to  promise  to  give 
money,  labor,  or  material.  In  a  few 
months  the  addition  was  completed  and 
the  people  are  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Something 
similar  to  this  may  be  done  in  almost 
any  community,  if  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  real  need  for  im- 
provement. 

When  an  improvement  of  any  kind  is 
proposed  there  are  always  those  who 
oppose  it  because  they  think  it  is  not 
needed.  The  facts  ascertained  by  the 
survey  will  show  the  actual  conditions 
and  "facts  are  stubborn  things"  in  an 
argument.  The  minister,  the  teacher, 
and  any  one  who  expects  to  be  a  com- 
munity leader  will  find  the  survey  most 
helpful  and  in  each  case  plans  may  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  people  will  be- 
come familiar  with  the  results  of  the 
survey  and  also  Avith  the  schemes  pro- 
posed for  improvement. 
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MILKING  MACHINES  A  WAR  TIME  NECESSITY 

Hew  the  Labor  Item  in  the  Dairy  Can  Be  Reduced  Materially 

RUSSELL  L.  GEORGE,  Manager,  Hill  Top  Farm,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


A AVAR  time  necessity  on  many  dairy 
farms.  Labor  and  feed  problems 
confront  the  American  dairyman  today 
as  never  before.  Onr  mannfactnring 
establishments  have  been  making  large 
Avar  time  profits  and  liave  installed  big- 
ger and  better  machinery  to  supplant 
human  labor.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  dairy  industry.  Since  the 
war  began  feed  has  increased  about  100 
to  150  per  cent  in  cost.  Oats  that  were 
selling  at  43  cents  per  bushel  now  sell 
in  load  lots  at  $1.01.  Bran  that  sold  for 
$21.50  per  ton  now  sells  at  $10.  Corn 
that  sold  for  $30  per  ton  now  sells  for 
$72.  Labor  that  formerly  cost  $10  to 
$50  per  month  now  costs  $80  to  $100. 

On  the  other  hand  milk  that  sold  for 
10  cents  per  quart  now  sells  for  14,  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent.  In  other  words 
the  operating  expenses  have  increased 
so  much  more  than  the  income  has  ex- 
panded that  the  smaller  dairyman  has 
been  forced  to  hold  his  dispersal  sale. 
Others  who  have  taken  a  more  far- 
sighted  look  into  the  future  realize  that 
our  country  must  be  supplied  with 
dairy  products  and  that  in  order  to  get 
these  products  the  selling  price  must 
eventually  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  production.  They  have  kept 
their  herds,  believing  that  the  future 
will  bring  better  times  for  the  dairy 
industry.  This  class  of  men  are  won- 
dering what  they  will  do  this  coming 
summer  when  labor  is  sure  to  be  the 
limiting  factor  and  many  are  looking 
to  the  milking  machine  as  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  their  problem. 
Advantages  cf  the  Milking  Machine. 

My  experience  with  milking  ma- 
chines has  brought  me  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
mechanical  milker  is  in  the  labor  prob- 
lem. In  our  plant  on  Hill  Top  Farm  it 
requires  three  men  to  do  the  work  in 
the  barn,  including  the  milking  when 
the  machines  are  used.  When  we  milk 
by  hand  it  takes  five  men,  making  it 
necessary  to  take  two  men  from  farm 
work  at  milking  time.  This  is  not  A^ery 
agreeable  Avith  the  men.  In  fact  it  is 
hard  to  get  men  to  do  milking  along 
Avith  farm  Avork. 

Machinery  appeals  to  the  aA^erage 
man.  I  do  not  belicA^e  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  milk  Avith  the  machines  as  by  hand. 
HoAvcA^er,  it  is  much  easier  to  employ 
men  and  you  get  a  better  class  of  men 
AAdien  the  machines  are  usel,  and  I  find 
that  they  take  more  pride  in  their  Avork. 

Milking  machines  fit  Avell  into  emer- 
gency cases.  EA^ery  dairy  experiences 
a  ''quitting,"  sickness  or  vacation  time 
of  labor.  There  is  a  physical  limit  to 
the  amount  of  hand  milking  that  the 
remaining  men  can  do.  The  only  limit 
to  machine  milking  is  that  of  time. 
Efficiency. 

There  haA^e  been  many  failures  Avith 
milking  machines.  Their  efficiency  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  poAver  and  the 
operator.  If  a  gasoline  engine  is  used 
to  furnish  poAver  it  should  be  the  most 
dependable  one  that  can  be  bought 
and  CA^en  then  the  aA^erage  operator  Avill 
find  that  he  has  to  milk  by  hand  occa- 
sionally. Where  electricity  is  aA^ailable 
the  electric  motor  soh^es  the  poAver 
problem.  It  starts  quickly,  runs 
noiselessly  and  does  not  need  the  con- 
tinual care  that  other  sources  of  poAver 
require. 

The  operator  need  not  be  a  skilled 
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mechanic.  We  have  a  16-year-old  boy 
operating  the  machines  in  our  dairy  and 
he  is  more  efficient  than  older  men  who 
have  had  charge  of  them.  Anyone  who 
has  a  liking  to  machinery,  who  is  care- 
ful and  attentive  will  have  little  trouble 
with  them.  He  should  give  his  full  at- 
tention to  the  machines  and  should  not 
leave  the  barn  or  attend  to  other  de- 
tails while  the  machines  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

As  far  as  production  is  concerned  we 
have  records  of  each  cow  for  several 
years  with  hand  milking  and  a  little 
over  1  year  with  machine  milking. 
Records  thus  far  show  that  the  cows 
give  slightly  more  milk  when  milked 
with  the  machine.  Recent  data  ob- 
tained by  the  leading  experiment  sta- 
tions show  the  same  increase  in  produc- 
tion with  machine  milking. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  clean  milk 
cannot  be  produced  with  the  mechan- 
ical milker.  We  have  been  producing 
certified  milk  during  the  past  year  for 
the  city  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Medical  Milking 
Commission  for  the  milking  machines. 
Our  average  weekly  bacterial  count  as 
made  by  the  city  health  department 
for  the  last  6  months  has  been  7640  per 
cubic  centimeter.  These  tests  repre- 
sent the  average  milk  of  the  entire  herd 
as  it  reaches  the  consumer  one  day  after 
it  is  produced.  Where  special  care  has 
been  taken  we  have  had  counts  as  low 
as  2000. 

Care  of  the  Milk  Machine. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  get  counts 
that  run  into  the  millions.  I  know  of 
dairies  where  the  practice  is  made  of 
rinsing  the  teat  cups  in  cold  water  as 
soon  as  the  milking  is  finished  when 
they  are  hung  up  in  the  barn  and  left 
until  the  next  milking  time.  There  is 
no  wonder  that  the  milking  machine 
has  been  said  to  be  unsanitary  and  that 


its  use  has  been  prohibited  by  many 
city  health  authorities.  The  parts  of 
the  milker  that  the  milk  touched  must 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  sterilized  after 
each  milking.  They  should  first  be 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  Then  they 
should  be  washed  well  with  warm 
water  containing  a  little  washing  pow- 
der. The  rubber  tubing  should  be 
cleaned  with  brushes  that  are  made  for 
that  purpose.  Then  all  should  be  rinsed 
again  with  cold  water.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  sterilization.  Pieces  with  no  rub- 
ber parts  can  be  put  into  the  steam 
sterilizer  if  it  is  available.  The  rubber 
parts,  and  the  metal  parts  if  the  steam 
sterilizer  is  not  used,  can  be  put  into 
an  odorless  disinfecting  solution. 
There  are  many  of  these  solutions  on 
the  market  today  and  most  of  them 
will  do  the  work  well.  We  use  a  chlo- 
rine solution  and  find  it  very  efficient 
as  far  as  disinfecting  properties  are 
concerned  although  it  corrodes  the 
metal  parts  if  they  remain  in  the  solu- 
tion for  too  long  a  time. 

Expense. 

The  cost  of  milking  with  the  ma- 
chines is  inversely  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  dairy  plant.  The  larger  the 
herd,  the  cheaper  is  the  cost  of  milking 
per  cow.  The  overhead  expense  of  up- 
keep, the  time  required  to  get  the 
machines  together  and  started  and  to 
wash  them  up  is  practically  the  same 
regardless  of  whether  six  cows  or  a 
hundred  cows  have  been  milked.  Re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment showing  that  in  the  medium  sized 
and  large  dairy  milking  can  be  done 
cheaper  with  the  machines  than  by 
hand.  In  our  own  plant  we  have  found 
practically  no  difference  in  the  milking 
expense.  Although  the  cost  of  employ- 
ing human  labor  for  hand  milking  is 
increasing,  there  is  a  corresponding  in- 
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crease  in  the  cost  of  power,  repair  parts 
and  repairman 's  time  for  machine  milk- 
ing and  then  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  charges  must  be 
included. 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tor has  realized  the  position  of  the 
dairymen  and  has  said  that  they  have 
one  of  the  most  important  burdens  of 
the  war  to  bear.  We  should  exert 
every  effort  to  do  our  part.    We  know 


that  milking  machines  are  no  longer  an 
experiment ;  that  they  are  efficient ; 
that  they  will  increase  the  amount  of 
dairy  products  that  can  be  produced 
per  unit  of  human  labor  which  as  I 
have  said  will  be  the  limiting  factor  m 
production.  No  man  should  give  up 
at  this  critical  time  because  of  the  labor 
problem  when  almost  the  whole  Avorld 
is  looking  to  the  American  dairymen 
and  the  American  farmers  for  food. 


Milking  Time  at  Hilltop   Farm,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR— WHAT  WILL  THE  GRANGE  DO? 

Reconstruction  Problems  That  Rural  Sections  Must  Deal  With 

L.  J.  TABER,  Master,  Ohio  State  Grange,  Barnesville,  Ohio 


THE  immortal  Garfield  once  told  us 
that  the  mariner,  in  measuring 
heights  and  depths  and  determining 
his  location,  and  the  probable  course 
to  follow,  would  not  make  soundings, 
or  measure  his  pathway  during  a  storm, 
but  would  wait  for  the  calm  and  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  In  discussing  the 
future  of  the  Grange,  or  any  other  or- 
ganization, we  must  not  get  our  bear- 
ings or  measure  probable  progress  from 
a  point  such  as  the  present,  when  the 
world  and  civilization  is  suffering  from 
the  greatest  storm  in  its  history. 

In  judging  the  future  of  our  organi- 
zation, we  must  consider  its  past  and 
its  record  of  service  and  achievement. 
We  must  more  than  consider  its  past. 
We  must  scrutinize  its  present  and 
judge  of  its  life,  its  vitality,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  serve  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  past  of  the  Grange  is  a  half  cen- 
tury of  moving  forward.  Its  present 
indicates  life  and  strength  and  growth. 
Some  will  say  this  being  true,  why  dis- 
cuss or  think  of  the  future.  We  must 
remember  that  this  of  all  times  is  not 
the  time  for  the  drifter.  Neither  the 
Grange  or  any  other  human  agency 
will  continue  to  go  forward  and  up- 
ward of  its  own  weight  and  past  mo- 
tion. Whenever  we  begin  to  drift,  we 
begin  to  die. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  determine  just 
what  iiifluence  the  present  titantic  con- 
flict will  have  on  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  life.  Of  this  Vv-e  can 
be  certain ;  that  new  and  unsolved  tasks 
ahead  will  demand  new  treatment  and 
new  methods  of  attack.  Many  of  these 
problems  will  be  thrust  upon  the  farmer 
for  solution,  and  thrust  upon  him  with 


compelling  force.  We  must  be  prop- 
erly equipped  with  the  knowledge  of 
these  problems — what  they  mean  to  us 
— and  then  be  prepared  and  so  drilled 
that  we  can  marshal  our  forces  in  their 
solution. 

Farm  Life  Important. 

That  individual  is  indeed  blind  who 
has  not  noticed  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress that  the  world  has  made  toward 
social  democracy  during  the  past  three 
years.  Progress  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing this  period  has  been  greater  than 
in  the  century  preceding.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  we  are  certain  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  overwhelming  wave  of 
radicalism.  If  there  be  those  among 
us  who  doubt  this,  we  ask  them  to 
study  critically  recent  legislation  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  great  task  ahead 
of  the  Grange  is  to  exert  a  steadying 
influence  during  the  coming  years — not 
simple  opposing  all  change  or  prog- 
ress, but  to  assist  in  leading  us  na- 
tionally toward  better  ideals  and  in 
harmony  with  changed  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  sacrifice  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  present  years.  A  distin- 
guished United  States  senator  said  to 
the  writer  recenty :  "I  tremble  when 
I  think  of  the  future  of  our  country, 
but  thank  God  that  the  farmers  of  a 
nation  have  never  started  a  revolution 
or  destroyed  a  government."  We  all 
rejoice  that  this  is  true,  but  in  the  re- 
adjustment our  order  must  be  brave, 
valiant  and  efficient,  and  be  so  strong 
numerically  and  so  efficiently  prepared 
that  no  violence  will  be  done  the  call- 
ing of  agriculture. 

The  important  task  before  the 
Grange,  in  one  direction  at  least,  is  to 
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appreciate  the  tremendous  importance 
of  keeping  the  Grange  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic during  the  present  strenu- 
ous times.  It  is  easy  to  feel  that  Ave 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  work  of  the 
order  for  the  time  while  Ave  are  at  Avar. 
This  determination  is  fatal  to  every- 
body. If  there  ever  has  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  organized  agriculture 
that  it  should  be  numerically  strong, 
mentally  equipped  and  sufficiently 
trained  to  stand  like  adamant  for  the 
Avelfare  of  all,  that  time  is  here  and 
noAv.  Recent  treatment  of  the  farmer 
as  compared  Avith  organized  labor 
should  bring  this  home  to  us  Avith  com- 
pelling force.  If  there  Avas  one  reason 
Avhy  our  fathers  should  join  the 
Grange,  there  is  a  score  of  reasons 
Avhy  their  sons  and  daughters  should 
be  enthusiastic  Avorkers  in  the  same 
cause. 

This  conflict  is  bringing  home  to  us 
the  realization  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  path  ahead  is  that  Ave 
should  emphasize  the  solidarity  of  ag- 
riculture. We  must  have  a  stronger 
feeling  of  brotherhood  betAveen  all  till- 
ers of  the  soil.  Until  Ave  get  this  no 
real,  permanent,  constructive  progress 
can  be  made. 

Duty  of  Grange. 

The  duty  of  our  organization 
throughout  our  country  in  the  present 
crisis  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as 
the  Grange  has  measured  up  fully  to 
its  duty  along  patriotic  lines.  We 
should  not  forget.  hoAvever,  that  a 
Grange  may  buy  Lilierty  Bonds ;  may 
subscribe  liberally  to  the  Red  Cross; 
may  be  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  in- 
crease production;  may  give  Avillingly 
of  its  members  to  carry  the  ensign  of 
the  republic  to  foreign  fields,  and  yet 
that  Grange  may  not  have  fully  meas- 
ured up  to  its  responsibility.  "We 
must   ever  remember  that  patriotism 


means  a  Avillingness  to  sacrifice  and 
cerve.  If  Ave  do  not  love  xVmerican  in- 
stitutions sufficiently  to  make  some  real 
sacrifices  for  their  maintenance,  it  may 
be  said  that  Ave  do  not  love  them  at 
all.  The  Grange  must  be  interested  in 
all  the  lines  of  actiAity  mentioned 
above,  and  more.  It  must  be  interested 
in  the  moral  Avelfare  of  the  soldier  in 
camp  and  upon  the  field.  It  must  be 
Avilling  to  see  and  lend  its  influence 
along  the  line  of  a  higher  patriotism, 
AAdiich  demands  that  Ave  serA^e  our 
country,  right  or  Avrong,  but  that  Ave 
Avill  so  serve,  that  our  country  Avould 
l:»e  alAvays  right. 

One  problem  in  the  years  just  ahead 
of  us,  that  Avill  come  to  us  as  it  came 
to  our  fathers,  Avill  l)e  that  the  Grange 
must  use  its  influence  to  bring  a  nation 
back  from  the  arts  of  Avar  to  the  paths 
of  peace;  a  duty  to  assist  in  binding 
not  only  the  Avounds  of  the  nation  but 
the  Avounds  of  a  bleeding  and  suffering 
Avorld.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  for  the 
organized  farmers  of  America  to  lend 
definite  and  positive  assistance  to  our 
brother  farmers  across  the  Avater  AAdien 
this  baptism  of  tears  and  suffering  has 
been  removed  ? 

AVould  it  not  be  Avise  to  consider, 
Avhen  peace  does  finally  come,  the  set- 
ting out  of  some  definite  Avork  in  the 
reconstruction  aln^oad,  so  that  Ave  may 
demonstrate  a  brotherhood  of  the  soil 
larc'er  than  the  confines  of  a  republic? 

AYhen  Ave  pause  to  consider  the 
things  that  Ave  must  do  in  the  coming 
years,  if  our  order  Ua'cs  and  serves.  Ave 
Avill  find  Ave  can  group  these  tasks  un- 
d e r  t Avo  m a  i  n  h e a  d  s  : 

Mcral  ar.d  education. 

Social  and  economic. 

lender  the  first  head,  one  of  the  first 
duties  concerning  us  Avill  he  to  dcCA'eiop 
a  still  higher  type  of  citizenship.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  boast  that  the 
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dwellers  of  the  open  country  are  the 
moral  backbone  of  our  nation;  we 
must  assist  in  moulding  rural  America 
into  still  more  valiant  champions  of 
all  that  is  best  in  civic  life.  "We  have 
heard  much  in  recent  months  of  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy.  One 
of  the  first  tasks  before  us  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  making  America  safe 
for  our  boys  and  girls.  The  Grange 
in  an  organized  and  systematized  man- 
ner must  continue  lending  every  influ- 
ence toward  completing  a  task  begim 
for  the  elimination  of  the  saloon.  This 
problem  will  devolve  upon  the  farmers 
of  our  country  and  in  the  coming  six 
years  we  must  determine  to  add  an- 
other achievement  to  the  long  line  to 
the  credit  of  our  order. 

As  we  study  the  problems  of  citizen- 
ship, will  we  not  go  a  step  further  and 
insist  that  that  fundamental  Grange 
gospel  of  the  equality  of  men  and 
•women  be  engraven  in  the  organic  laAv 
of  the  nation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  after 
all  the  highest  and  first  object  of  the 
Grange  is  the  development  of  a  better 
manhood  and  w^omanhood,  and  bring- 
ing that  manhood  and  womanhood  into 
closer  communion  with  the  great  Au- 
thor of  our  being ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Grange  must  be  more  interested  in 
the  problem  of  the  country  church 
which  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  rural  progress  of  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

Coordinate  with  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  country  church  should  go  in- 
creased interest  in  the  country  school. 
Because  we  have  championed  the  best 
things  educational  in  the  past  offers 
no  excuse  for  our  failure  to  continue 
to  keep  the  schools  of  the  country  in 
the  lead,  or  at  least  abreast  with  the 
schools  of  city  or  toAvn.  One  problem 
of  the  country  school  in  the  future  will 


be  to  assist  in  directing  the  outlook  of 
our  boys  and  girls  toward  the  farm 
instead  of  away  from  it,  as  the  educa- 
tional tendency  of  the  past  decade  has 
been. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  that  some  agency  be  suf- 
ficienty  powerful  to  exert  a  corrective 
influence  on  the  educational  programs 
that  the  department  of  agriculture, 
through  its  many  ramiflcations,  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  their  associ- 
ated influences  are  exerting  upon  rural 
education.  This  question  comes  fre- 
quently to  us:  Shall  agricultural  col- 
leges, rural  high  schools,  agricultural 
extension  schools,  etc.,  deal  with  agri- 
cultural education  in  accordance  with 
their  advanced  thought,  or  shall  they 
deal  with  these  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  desires  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves? 

Under  the  second  head  opens  an  end- 
less field  to  the  organized  farmers  in 
the  years  to  come.  In  the  past  we  have 
talked  much  of  cooperation,  have  co- 
operated to  a  very  small  degree  in 
buying  and  to  a  slight  degree  in  sell- 
ing. We  may  find  as  one  result  of 
recent  legislation  that  the  farmer  will 
be  compelled  more  and  more  to  coop- 
erate in  the  selling  of  the  produce  of 
the  farmer  in  order  to  compete  with 
new  agencies  that  are  coming  into  our 
social  existence.  The  regulation  and 
control  of  prices  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment brings  a  problem  thax  is  vital 
to  the  very  life  of  the  farmer.  If  the 
federal  government  can  determine  a 
just  price  in  time  of  war,  what  is  to 
prevent  it  from  determining  that  price 
in  time  of  peace?  This  thought  comes 
to  us  with  the  startling  realization 
that  the  majority  of  our  citizenship 
lives  not  in  the  country  but  in  the  city. 
The  majority  today  are  consumers. 
This  majority  will  constantly  increase. 
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How  then  can  we  protect  the  mmority 
except  by  organization  sufficiently 
strong  to  speak  effectively  for  that 
minority. 

We  that  produce  the  necessities  of 
life  may  be  compelled  to  utilize  new 
methods  in  seeing  that  the  same 
amount  of  brain  and  brawn  expanded 
in  the  country  in  the  production  of  food 
will  yield  equal  returns  with  the  same 
amount  of  brain  and  brawn  exerted  in 
the  average  line  of  our  nation's  indus- 
tries. This  is  the  one  vital  problem 
just  ahead  of  us,  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
percentage  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country. 

One  open  door  ahead  is  for  the 
Grange  to  act,  as  it  were,  as  the  big 
brother  of  every  cooperative  rural 
movement;  every  movement  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  bringing  about  of 
a  fairer  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  the  farmer.  As  was  men- 
tioned before,  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive selling,  or  collective  bargaining, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  must  be 
utilized  and  increased  wherever  possi- 
ble. Milk  selling  associations,  fruit 
and  potato  selling  associations,  coop- 
erative grain  elevators,  cooperative 
storage  houses  and  other  similar  agen- 
cies should  have  the  assistance  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Grange. 

Will  it  not  be  better  for  the  Grange 
and  for  rural  life  that  these  agencies 
be  organized  independent  of  the 
Grange,  including  the  entire  commun- 
ity in  which  the  Grange  finds  its  field 
of  action,  rather  than  being  limited  to 
Grange  membership?  But,  you  will 
say,  this  will  weaken  the  Grange.  Not 
so.  We  must  not  forget  that  Scrip- 
tural passage,  "He  who  would  lose  his 
life  shall  find  it."  It  is  only  as  we  are 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  give 


of  ourselves  and  of  our  organization 
to  the  welfare  of  rural  life  that  the 
Grange  can  hope  for  permanent  place 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Grange  finds  itself  today  at  the 
forks  of  the  road.  One  path  leads  off 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It 
seems  easy  and  attractive  at  first. 
Thought  and  effort  are  not  needed; 
the  Grange  just  drifts  down  the  road 
like  an  automobile  coasting  down  hill. 
It  is  the  path  of  the  Grange  that  is  in- 
terested only  in  the  pleasures  and 
pastimes  of  the  immediate  present.  It 
is  the  dancing  Grange,  the  card-playing 
Grange,  the  banqueting  Grange,  the 
Grange  of  ease  and  comfort — and  noth- 
ing more.  By  using  the  field  glass,  Ave 
are  persuaded  that  the  end  of  this  road 
leads  to  oblivion. 

The  other  fork  of  the  road  starts  up 
the  hill.  Guide  posts  points  the  way 
toward  sacrifice  and  service.  The  path- 
way is  full  of  obstacles,  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  obstructions  in  the  Avay, 
but  by  using  the  telescope  of  faith  and 
hope,  we  can  see  beyond  that  the  path- 
way leads  over  the  mountains  of  prog- 
ress into  the  fields  of  maximum  service 
and  usefulness. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  noting 
how  worthily  and  well  the  founders  of 
this  fraternity  did  their  part,  we  of 
the  present  must  be  willing  to  re-dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  cause  of  rural  or- 
ganization. We  must  be  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  to  sacrifice  and 
serves  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice 
and  service  of  our  fathers.  If  we  do 
this  we  would  choose  the  road  up  the 
hill,  and  the  future  historian  would 
record  that  the  Grange  became  a 
mighty  controlling  force  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  life  and  national  wel- 
fare. 
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BOYS'  AND  aiRLS'  CLUBS. 

In  recent  years  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  organization  of 
boy's  and  girl's  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  shortage  of 
food  materials  in  almost  every  warring 
nation.  Preparedness  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  hour  and  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  necessity  for  this  is 
even  greater  and  more  important  in 
peaceful  pursuits  in  time  of  war  than 
in  times  of  peace.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  future  are  the  boys  and  girls  of 
today,  and  the  future  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  largely  dependent  upon 
them.  The  greatest  responsibility  they 
will  have  to  assume,  will  be  the  per- 
petuity of  successful  agriculture,  for 
this  is  the  l)asis  of  all  wealth  and  the 
true  source  of  happiness. 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  econom- 
ical relation  of  farm  management,  boy's 
and  girl's  club  work  will  encourage 
diversified  farming,  soil  building  by 
rotation  of  crops,  the  keeping  of  hogs 
and  other  livestock.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  joins  a  calf  club,  when  the  animals 
have  been  carefully  selected,  belongs  to 
an  army  of  fighters  against  poor  cows, 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  unprofita- 
ble dairying. 

Many  valuable  lessons  may  be  taught 
through  this  kind  of  work  which  can 
not  be  taught  so  impressively  nor  so 
effectively  in  any  other  way.  The  pur- 
poses which  every  organizer  of  boy's 
and  girl's  clubs  should  have  in  mind 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  To  teach  boys  and  girls  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  thrift,  application, 
and  perseverance. 
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2.  To  assist  boys  and  girls  to  take 
part  in  any  movement  for  bettering 
corditions  in  whatever  line  they  may 
be  interested,  snch  as  better  pigs,  better 
calves,  more  and  better  corn,  etc. 

3.  In  the  case  of  pig  and  dairy  calf 
clubs,  the  idea  should  be  to  bring  such 
agencies  as  breed  associations,  dairy 
associations,  banks,  and  other  commer- 
cial organizations  and  the  public  school 
system  into  close  touch  in  their  effort 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Avork 
of  community  interest. 

4.  In  the  case  of  corn  clubs  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  encourage  more  in- 
tensive farming  by  using  the  best 
known  methods  of  soil  building,  the 
selection  of  seed,  seed-testing,  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  etc. 

The  club  becomes  the  connecting  link 
between  parent  and  teacher,  farm  and 
school,  and  last  but  not  least,  it  forms 
a  cooperative  atmosphere  in  which 
rural  young  folks  may  be  developed  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  rural  life. 

The  club  organization  should  not 
only  embody  the  idea  of  producing 
with  the  greatest  economy  and  secur- 
ing the  largest  returns,  but  it  should 
embody  educational  features  as  well. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  meetings  should 
be  held  regularly,  at  least  once  a  month, 
in  some  convenient  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  progress  of  the 
work.  These  meetings  may  be  supple- 
mented and  increased  interest  may  be 
aroused  by  bringing  in  an  outside 
speaker  occasionally  to  address  the 
boys  and  girls  on  some  subject  of  in- 
terest. 

The  contest  idea  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  this  connection.  A  con- 
test usually  creates  a  lot  of  interest  and 
stimulates  the  youngsters  to  better  and 
more  efficient  work.  To  carry  out  this 
idea,  the  products,  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  be  brought  together  to 


one  place  to  be  exhibited,  and  judged 
and  prizes  awarded.  This  prize  should 
be  made  attractive  so  it  will  be  worth 
going  after. 


SHORT  COURSE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Shall  the  farm  girls  of  Ohio  have  a 
three-year  course  at  Ohio  State  similar 
to  the  short  course  that  is  now  being 
offered  to  the  younger  farmers  of  the 
state?  This  question  has  been  men- 
tioned freely  during  the  past  few 
months  especially  since  a  plea  has  been 
entered  by  the  three-year  men.  The 
three-year  men  want  to  stand  back  of 
the  farm  girls  for  they  realize  that 
women  are  interested  in  farming  and 
possibly  even  more  efficient  than  some 
of  the  ''men  farmers the  short  course 
men  also  know  that  farming  can  not 
be  carried  on  successfully  by  single 
men.  Possibly  the  sentimental  favor 
will  outweigh  the  educational  realiza- 
tions of  the  three-year  men. 

A  short  course  for  farm  girls  must  be 
given  consideration,  however.  Just 
what  it  should  offer  is  important.  The 
present  four-year  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics is  the  ideal  now.  To  repeat 
parts  of  it  for  farm  girls  will  bring  in 
duplication  of  teaching,  etc.  A  short 
course  would  not  train  girls  for  high 
school  teaching  nor  other  educational 
duties  so  far  as  the  present  educational 
system  of  the  state  is  arranged.  But 
a  farm  course  for  farm  girls  would  be 
possible  and  practical. 

Such  a  course  would  necessarily  have 
more  agriculture  in  it  than  home  eco- 
nomics; that  is,  poultry,  dairying,  veg- 
etable gardening,  horticulture,  etc., 
would  interest  the  farm  girl  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  class  of 
young  women.  The  fundamentals  of 
home  economics  too  would  fit  into  such 
a  course.  Under  such  a  proposed  plan 
the  enrollment  would  be  limited  to 
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farm  girls ;  at  least  it  would  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  the  farm  girls. 

The  three-year  raen  have  the  punch 
in  their  work ;  they  will  always  be 
found  in  the  front  line  trenches  in  farm 
work.  If  a  similar  course  for  farm  girls 
would  be  only  one-half  as  successful  as 
the  present  three-year  agricultural 
course  it  would  be  w^or'th  while. 


THE  PUBLIC  SALE. 

The  public  sale  is  a  good  place  to 
sell  and  a  good  place  to  buy.  It  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  to  the  seller  of 
offering  his  animals  when  they  are  in 
the  best  salable  condition  and  when 
the  buyers  are  most  likely  to  want 
them.  When  a  breeder  decides  to  sell 
some  animals:  in  a  sale,  he  will  pick  out 
those  that  he  wants  to  sell,  and  those 
that  will  be  in  the  best  of  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  sale.  The  spring  of  the 
year  seems  in  general  a  good  time  for 
a  sale. 

The  sale  furnishes  the  buyer  a  vari- 
ety to  choose  from.  There  are  most 
always  animals  of  different  sex,  age, 
size,  and  line  of  breeding.  For  exam- 
ple one  man  might  want  a  heifer,  an- 
other a  mature  fresh  cow.  This  also 
gives  the  buyer  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  different  animals  and  study 
their  breeding,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  other  man's  judgment,  which 
means  a  great  deal,  especially  to  the 
beginner. 

There  is  one  bad  effect  in  regard  to 
sales  which  must  be  overcome.  The 
average  man  has  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing will  be  slipped  over  on  him  if  he 
doesn't  watch  very  carefully.  The 
breeders,  especially  those  making  an- 
nual sales  should  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  general.  This  is  even 
true  in  private  sales.  The  buyer  must 
be  satisfied  and  a  sale  is  not  a  real 
sale  until  he  is  satisfied.    The  seller 


should  not  feel  profited  unless  the 
buyer  feels  in  a  like  manner.Put  in 
animals  that  will  please  the  majority 
of  buyers. 

Last  of  all  do  not  misrepresent  an 
animal.  If  there  has  been  just  one  ani- 
mal misrepresented  it  will  reflect  upon 
not  only  the  seller  in  his  future  sales, 
but  also  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
community  in  general. 


SEED  POTATOES  ON  THE  FARM. 

Seed  for  the  potato  patch  as  well  as 
for  the  corn  field  must  be  given  con- 
siderable thought  this  spring.  The  ex- 
treme cold  winter  has  rendered  a  sur- 
prisingly large  percent  of  our  corn 
unfit  for  germination,  likewise  it  has 
caused  thousands  of  bushels  of  pota- 
toes to  freeze  in  storage — especially  in 
the  farmers'  cellars.  The  freezing  of 
potatoes  has  caused  quite  a  loss  to  many 
farmers  during  the  past  winter.  How- 
ever, the  lar^e  number  of  potatoes  that 
were  badly  chilled,  even  tho  still  fit  for 
food,  may  cause  a  greater  loss  this 
spring.  Farmers  will  use  these  pota- 
toes for  seed,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  not  sprout.  Potatoes  that  are 
severely  chilled  "or  partly  frozen  are 
unfit  for  seed  because  the  vital  part  of 
the  "eyes"  is  destroyed — especially  is 
this  true  with  potatoes  that  were  just 
sprouting.  It  may  be  that  not  all  the 
eyes  on  a  potato  will  be  destroyed  but 
a  decreased  yield  will  result  from  using 
such  potatoes  for  seed  nevertheless. 

To  prevent  this  loss  the  matter  of 
seed  potatoes  must  be  given  careful 
thought  this  spring.  No  potatoes 
should  be  used  for  seed  from  a  bin 
where  frozen  potatoes  are  found.  The 
surest  way,  is  to  place  the  potatoes  in- 
tended for  seed  in  a  Avarm,  moist  place. 
If  they  do  not  show  indication  of 
ST3routing  within  a  week  they  should  be 
discarded. 
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CARE  OF  LINENS 

IT  is  hard  for  the  average  housewife 
to  obtain  good  information  on  linens 
from  the  department  stores.  On  ac- 
connt  of  the  war,  the  nsual  supply  of 
linen  has  almost  ceased,  so  that  it  is 
important  to  buy  your  supply  for  the 
next  few  years  now. 

The  high  price  of  linen  both  for  ta- 
ble use  and  for  toweling  brings  up  in 
the  housewife's  mind  the  all  imj^ortant 
question  of  substitution.  Does  the 
lower  price  of  cotton  offset  the  value 
of  the  higher  priced  linen?  Cotton 
fibers  can  be  twisted  and  made  strong 
but  the  characteristic  short  fibers  which 
are  full  of  oil  will  protrude  from  the 
cloth  and  catch  dust  so  that  after  con- 
stant use  the  material  becomes  grey 
and  requires  constant  boiling  to  keep 
it  sanitary.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
remove  stains  from  cotton  than  from 
linen.  Another  disadvantage  to  cotton 
is  that  after  it  has  been  once  laundered, 
the  short  fibers  come  off  in  specks  and 
cling  to  the  china  or  glassware.  If 
cotton  table  linen  is  used  it  leaves  the 
imdesirable  lint  on  your  lap.  Linen  is 
undoubtedly  a  more  desirable  and  sani- 
tary material  for  constant  household 
use  and  is  worth  the  added  price  on  ac- 
count of  its  valuable  properties. 

For  the  table  linen  it  pays  to  buy 
good  quality.  When  linen  is  stiff  and 
creases  easily  it  probably  contains  a 
good  deal  of  sizing.  Rubbing  between 
fingers  to  see  whether  it  contains  siz- 
ing is  another  approved  method.  A 
sized  piece  of  linen  will  lose  its  stiff"- 
ness  and  its  glossy  surface  when  treat- 
ed in  this  manner.  To  test  for  linen, 
drop  a  small  amount  of  glycerine  on 
the  material.    If  it  is  pure  linen  it  will 


become  transparent,  but  if  it  contains 
cotton  it  will  not  give  the  test. 

The  table  linen  should  be  laundered 
without  starch,  ironed  with  as  few  folds 
as  possible,  then  rolled  on  a  covered 
stick  or  cardboard  roll  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  tablespoons  of  Javelle  wa- 
ter in  the  wash  boiler  will  remove  or- 
dinary stains  and  keep  the  linens  white 
and  looking  new.  The  disadvantage  to 
heavy  linen  table  cloths  and  napkins  is 
that  it  takes  so  long  to  iron  them  prop- 
erly, so  that  for  daily  use  cotton  or 
Japanese  crepe  lunch  cloths  or  runners 
are  found  to  be  labor  and  time  savers. 
They  are  inexpensive  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  some  very  attractive  designs. 

A  silence  cloth  or  pad  is  necessarv 
under  the  table  cloth  to  prevent  marr- 
ing the  table  top  and  to  deaden  the 
clatter  made  by  the  dishes.  These  may 
be  cotton,  or  asbestos. 

The  feel  of  good  linen  is  smooth, 
cool,  leathery,  yet  soft.  The  light  from 
it  is  clear  but  not  too  brilliant.  It  has 
weight  as  lifted  in  the  hand  and  is 
judged  by  its  weight.  Some  women 
X:>refer  unbleached  linens  and  bleach 
them  themselves.  There  is  economy  in 
this,  for  the  chemical  bleaching  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  medium 
grades  weakens  the  fiber. 

The  simple  table  cloth  patterns  are 
more  attracctive  than  the  large  gaudy 
ones ;  polka  dotted  patterns  are  always 
good.  A  close  all-over  pattern  laun- 
ders better  than  bands  and  plain  twill 
alternating.  BERTHA  HOLTKAMP. 


USING  MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Maple  products  may  be  substituted 
for  sugar  in  many  different  ways.  For 
example   in   corn   muffins   or  griddle 
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cakes  in  place  of  Avhere  it  calls  for  a 
tablespoon  or  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  use  maple  syrup.  In  custard  or 
cream  pie  the  maple  gives  a  delicious 
flavor  and  will  save  the  sugar.  Icing 
for  a  cake  may  be  made  as  follows : 

One  cup  maple  syrup  boiled  to  the 
hard  ball  stage  and  pour  slowly  into 
the  beaten  white  of  1  egg.  Beat  until 
the  correct  consistency  to  put  on  the 
cake. 

Velvet  Cream 

1  cup  maple  syrup 
White  of  2  eggs 
1  pt.  heavy  cream 
Flavoring 
Prepare  eggs  and  syrup  as  a  boiled 
icing  for  cake.    "When  cool  add  flavor- 
ing and  beaten  cream,  pack  in  a  frozen 
mixture  three  or  four  hours  and  serve. 

NORMA  BRADLEY,  '19. 


FRUIT  DIET 

FlUIT  is  especially  valuable  in  the 
spring  diet  due  to  its  tonic  effect 
on  the  system.  It  contains  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  water,  salts  in  solu- 
tion and  bulk  in  the  form  of  cellulose. 
Fresh  fruits  and  green  vegetables  play 
an  important  part  in  furnishing  the 
body  with  iron  and  other  mineral  ele- 
ments and  these  are  especially  valuable 
in  the  spring  when  the  condition  of  the 
blood  is  generally  below  par. 

Considerable  bulk  is  very  essential  in 
causing  the  large  intestine  to  empty 
itself  easily,  thus  keeping  the  body  in  a 
well  regulated  condition.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  spring  and 
as  fruits  contain  a  large  portion  of  bulk 
they  should  be  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  diet. 

Often  among  growing  children,  iron 
is  lacking  in  the  diet.  This  causes 
anaemic  conditions  and  makes  the  body 
readily  attacked  by  disease.  The  ordi- 
nary diet  does  not  supply  enough  min- 


eral constituent  and  this  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  fresh  fruits 
and  green  vegetables. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  housewife 
to  plan  her  meals  so  that  they  will  be 
palatable  and  appetizing  to  her  family. 
Fruits  are  an  attractive  and  palatable 
addition  to  the  diet.  They  may  be  had 
the  year  round  and  contain  constituents 
which  are  necessary  for  growing  chil- 
dren and  to  the  general  health  of  the 
adult.  The  importance  of  fruit  in  the 
diet  cannot  be  overestimated  and  the 
housewife  should  be  advised  to  encour- 
age their  use  in  larger  quantities. 

MARY  RALSTON  WERNER. 


BUILT-IN  FURNITURE 

IF  built-in  furniture  is  to  be  used  in 
the  home  it  should  be  of  the  best 
workmanship  available  and  of  the  best 
quality  of  whatever  wood  is  used.  No 
other  furniture  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  will  have 
the  same  strength,  value  and  simplici- 
ty. It  is  desirable  that  this  built-in 
furniture  should  look  like  what  it  real- 
ly is  and  should  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
room.  Therefore  it  should  be  finished 
like  the  rest  of  the  wood  work.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  wood  be  well 
seasoned  or  the  furniture  will  soon 
shrink  and  become  ugly. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  use  of 
built-in  furniture  is  for  cupboards, 
chests,  seats  and  drawers.  The  present 
high  cost  of  building  makes  it  desir- 
able to  conserve  floor  space  and  this  is 
best  done  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
furniture.  A  house  should  be  well 
supplied  with  cupboards  and  closets.  A 
linen  cupboard  is  much  more  conveni- 
ent than  drawers  and  a  closet  30  inches 
deep  and  4  feet  long  makes  a  very  good 
sized  closet  for  keeping  sheets,  spreads 
and  other  linens. 

Built  in  seats  look  well  and  if  they 
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are  of  the  proper  measurements  and 
shape  are  comfortable,  especially  if 
they  are  upholstered  or  padded.  Fire 
places  seem  to  afford  an  excellent 
chance  for  settees  and  these  add  to  the 
attractiveness  and  homey  appearance 
of  the  room. 

Bookcases  and  sideboards  seem  to  be 
popular  and  useful.  The  sideboard 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  wall, 
being  as  unpretentious  as  possible.  An 
unused  doorway  may  be  made  into 
book  shelves  by  placing  inexpensive 
strips  of  wood,  horizontally,  within  the 
door  form  and  arranging  the  shelves 
upon  them.  Long  curtains,  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  general  color  scheme,  may 
be  used  to  cover  them. 

No  one  thing  contributes  more  to  the 
finished  appearance  of  a  room  than 
does  built-in  furniture  and  yet  over- 
done spoils  the  ultimate  effect. 

BERTHA  DUNN,  '18. 


FOR  HOME  ECONOMIC  SECTION. 

The  reasons  that  the  American  race 
eat  so  much  meat  is  because  they  like 
the  flavor,  satisfies  a  craving,  easily  pre- 
pared, abundant  supply  heretofore,  al- 
ways had  a  tradition  that  strong  people 
eat  much  meat  and  the  high  food  value. 
These  are  all  true  but  at  present  we 
should  cut  down  as  the  supply  is  not 
adequate  for  the  demand.  "We  don't 
need  so  much  and  could  afford  to  cut 
■down  one  half  and  still  be  adequately 
fed.  It  is  far  better  to  have  too  little 
meat  than  too  much. 

Meat  can  be  prepared  in  several 
ways  and  still  give  us  the  necessary 


nutriments  and  satisfy  us  if  a  little 
extra  care  is  exerted  in  its  preparation. 
The  following  show  good  examples  of 
what  is  meant. 

Escalloped  Meat. 

Into  a  baking  dish  put  alternate 
layers  of  macaroni  or  rice  and  chopped 
or  ground  meat.  Pour  tomato  sauce 
or  gravy  over  each  layer.  Cover  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  bake  until  dish 
is  heated  through  and  crumbs  brown. 

Ham  Souffle. 
1  cwp  white  sauce  2  eggs 

1  cup  ham 

Make  white  sauce,  when  cool  add 
egg  yolks  beaten  lightly  and  the 
minced  ham.  Beat  whites  stiff  and 
fold  in.  Pour  into  buttered  baking 
dish  and  bake  40  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Vegetables,  cereals,  white  sauce  may 
all  be  added  to  your  meat  left  overs 
and  with  good  seasoning  give  an  appe- 
tizing dish. 

Shirred  Eggs. 

To  serve  three,  make  a  cup  of  cream 
sauce,  using  two  tablespoons  each  of 
butter  and  flour,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
one  cup  of  rich  milk  or  thin  cream ;  stir ' 
in  about  one-fourth  a  cup  of  grated 
cheese.  Put  about  two  tablespoons  of 
the  cream  sauce  into  each  cup  then 
break  a  fresh  egg  and  pour  the  rest  of 
sauce  over.  Set  the  cups  into  the  oven 
to  cook  the  eggs  thoroughly.  Gener- 
ally five  minutes  is  sufficient.  This 
offers  variety  in  the  preparation  of  eggs 
and  is  delicious. 

NORMA  BRADLEY,  '19. 
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Harry  W.  Palmer,  '16,  former  assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  was  married  on  March  10 
to  Miss  Orpha  N.  McCartney,  '17,  at 
Middlebourne,  W.  Va.,  where  both 
have  been  teaching  in  the  high  school. 
Mrs.  Palmer  will  continue  her  work 
while  Mr.  Palmer  has  resigned  his 
work  and  has  enlisted  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army.  He  will 
go  into  training  at  Fort  Oglethorp,  Ga. 

Milo  B.  Jimison,  '17,  formerly  in- 
structor in  the  dairy  department  at 
Ohio  State  University,  is  now  County 
Agent  of  Erie  County. 

Herbert  B.  Marshall,  '17,  was  mar- 
ried on  February  22  to  Miss  Hazel 
Augsberger  of  Bluffton.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  engaged  in  special  hog  production 
work.  He  has  charge  of  three  counties 
with  headquarters  at  Lima. 

Ray  Donelly,  '15,  who  instructed  the 
winter  course  students  in  dairymg  dur- 
ing the  1918  session,  is  farming  at  Ra- 
venna, Ohio. 

S.  B.  Ewing,  '17,  is  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  high  school  at 
Worthington,  Minnesota. 

Claire  M.  Lewis,  '17,  is  manager  of 
the  Warrior  Mountain  Orchard  at  Old- 
town,  Maryland. 

Reed  L.  Kennedy,  ex.  '19,  was  mar- 
ried on  February  20  to  Miss  Clara  La- 
throp  of  Berkey,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  farming  at  Berkey. 

Brook  D.  Drain,  '17,  is  teaching  hor- 
ticulture at  Ohio  State  University. 


Chas.  L.  Thrash,  '17,  is  assistant  in 
the  department  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try and  soils  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mark  E.  Simons,  ex.  '18,  is  sergeant 
in  the  banci  at  Camp  Sherman. 

John  Rarey,  '17,  is  engaged  in  dai- 
rying near  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Carl  Lowe,  '17,  is  first  lieutenant  in 
the  infantry  at  Camp  Sheridan. 

Graydon  S.  Adams,  '18,  is  in  the 
naval  service,  being  stationed  at 
present  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  School. 

Harvey  R.  Behm,  ex.  '19,  is  farming 
near  Bloomville,  Ohio. 

Elmore  0.  Williams,  '12,  is  farming 
at  Mt.  Victory. 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  are  now  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio :  F.  W. 
Smith,  '16,  Hebron ;  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
'15,  Medina;  R.  B.  Simon,  '12,  Wads- 
worth  ;  Lee  J.  Smith,  '17,  Fayette ; 
Thomas  E.  Berry,  '18,  Hillsboro ;  Jay 
M.  Whitney,  '16,  Berlin  Heights ;  Har- 
ry Atwood,  '15,  Paulding;  Eugene  Yi. 
Budd,  '17,*  Valley  City;  E.  B.  Hawes, 
'13,  Marion;  0.  P.  Gossard,  '15,  New 
Bremen;  G.  K.  Livaslian,  '14,  Prairie 
Depot ;  H.  W.  Zuercher,  '16,  Wooster ; 
A.  B.  Williams,  '14,  Painesville ;  H.  W. 
Nisonger,  '14,  Versailles;  W.  T.  Ryan, 
'IG.  Belief ontaine;  R.  B.  Kinkead,  Gib- 
sonburg ;  J.  R.  Allgyer,  '17,  Plattsburg ; 
Wm.  Montgomery,  '18,  Worthington. 
The  training  department  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
is  located  at  Worthington. 

S.  L.  Anderson,  '15,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  State  Creamery  Inspector 
of  Indiana  and  will  take  up  county 
agent  work  in  Ohio  this  spring. 

Harry  M.  Edgerton,  ex.  '19,  is  now 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  machine  gun 
battalion  stationed  at  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland. 
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PAINTING  FARM  MACHINERY 

Would  it  pay  to  paint  your  farm 
machiner}^  if  b}^  so  doing  you  saved  o^^ 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  machinery 
every  year  ?  In  many  cases  capital  is  not 
available  for  the  building  of  a  tool  shed 
but  there  are  few  farmers  but  who 
could  not  save  several  dollars  for  the 
purchasing  of  suificient  paint  to  go 
over  the  machinery  at  least  ever^^  3  or 
4  years. 

Of  the  various  machines  on  the  farm 
those  constructed  of  wood  should  be 
painted  most  frequently.  The  manure 
spreader,  the  wooden  frame  harrow 
and  the  farm  wagon  are  some  that  need 
a  good  and  frequent  coat  of  paint  as 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  weather- 
ing than  iron  constructed  machinery. 
These  machines  may  be  painted  with  a 
moderately  priced  red  barn  paint. 
They  should  be  scrubbed,  rinsed  and 
thoroughly  dried  before  the  paint  is 
applied.  If  the  wood  has  become  very 
open  a  primer  should  be  applied  first. 
A  good  method  of  priming  is  to  apply 
heated  linseed  oil  to  the  dry  wood 
which  besides  making  a  water  proof 
base  for  the  coat  to  follow,  swells  the 
wood  so  that  the  tires  do  not  need  cut- 
ting soon  afterwards.  The  oil  can  be 
heated  in  a  lard  can  over  the  shop 
stove.  It  might  seem  like  an  unpleas- 
ant task  to  clean  up  a  manure  spreader 
to  paint  it  but  if  any  machine  needs  it 
it  is  the  manure  spreader,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  detrimental  action  of  the 
acid  in  the  manure. 

It  is  also  essential  to  paint  iron  con- 
structed machinery  to  prevent  rusting. 
Some  parts  such  as  fertilizers  cans  on 
corn  planters  and  binder  twine  cans  are 
galvanized.  But  in  time  galvanized 
iron  will  go  thru :  it  protects  at  its  own 
expense,  the  zinc  gradually  disappear- 
ing as  the  exposure  to  the  weather  con- 
tinues.   The  smooth  spankled  surface 


of  galvanized  iron  and  steel  parts  will 
unfortunately  tend  to  prevent  the  ad- 
herence of  even  the  best  paints  and 
peeling  may  ultimately  result.  This 
condition  however,  is  obviated  by  first 
treating  the  smooth  surfaces  before 
painting  with  a  solution  of  copper  salts 
which  may  be  prepared  b}^  dissolving 
four  ounces  of  the  chloride,  acetate,  or 
sulphate  of  copper  in  1  gallon  of  water. 
By  brushing  on  this  solution  the  smooth 
surfaces  are  roughened,  a  thin  deposit 
of  copper  being  plated  out  over  the  sur- 
face. After  an  hour  or  so  the  surface 
may  be  dusted  off  and  then  painted 
with  a  prepared  metal  paint.  Red  leads 
and  red  or  black  oxides  make  good 
metal  paints. 


STRETCHING  FENCES. 

A  wire  fence  should  be  properly  and 
sufficiently  stretched.  A  poorly 
stretched  fence  falls  short  of  serving  its 
intended  purpose,  sags  down  and  must 
soon  be  replaced,  besides  being  an  "eye 
sore"  to  all  who  look  upon  it. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  a  good 
fence  is  good  posts  properly  set.  The 
posts  should  last  as  long  as  the  fence. 
Either  concrete  or  steel  posts  answer 
this  requirement  admirably  but  at  the 
present  time  are  too  expensive.  Locust, 
cedar,  mulberry,  catalpa,  and  hedge  are 
all  good.  For  the  farmer  who  likes  to 
grow  his  own  posts,  locust  are  perhaps 
the  best  tho  they  do  not  grow  quite 
so  fast  as  some  of  the  others  mentioned. 
The  posts  should  be  set  not  less  than 
3  feet  in  the  ground  and  well  tamped 
in.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  them  in  line  for  if  they  are  not 
they  will  not  remain  solid  and  the 
fence  will  not  stay  stretched.  The  end 
and  gate  posts  should  be  larger  and  set 
deeper  than  the  line  posts  and  well 
braced.  A  satisfactory  method  of  brac- 
ing is  to  set  the  nearest  line  post  not 
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more  than  8  feet  from  the  end  post  and 
use  a  diagonal  brace  from  the  top  of 
of  the  end  post  to  the  bottom  of  the 
other  mortising  it  in.  Around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  end  post  over  the  brace  and 
the  top  part  of  the  other  post  about  3 
strands  of  number  9  wire  are  run  and 
back  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  end 
post.  The  loose  wire  is  then  twisted 
with  the  aid  of  a  short  stick.  The  line 
posts  should  not  be  more  than  a  rod 
apart. 

"With  the  posts  properly  set  and 
braced,  the  next  consideration  is  actual 
stretching  of  the  wire.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  makes  of  stretchers  on  the 
market  any  one  of  which  will  give  sat- 
isfaction. For  smooth  or  barbed  wire, 
the  block  and  tackle  type  is  perhaps  as 
satisfactory  and  simple  as  any.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  getting  the  wire  too  tight. 
The  stretchers  will  usually  break  before 
th  »  wire  will.  One  of  the  best  ''frost" 
fe-'ices  I  ever  saw  was  stretched  until 
npirly  all  of  the  kink  was  out  of  the 
w  'e.  Once  stretched,  the  fence  should 
be  well  stapled.  If  woven  wire  is  used 
it  is  well  to  staple  every  wire. 

JOHN  K.  ORAHAM,  '18. 


FRUIT  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

1916  was  a  banner  year  for  fruit  ex- 
portation from  the  United  States  of 
the  last  three  years.  Fruit  to  the  value 
of  $36,073,051  was  exported  in  1916, 
while  the  exportations  for  1914  were 
only  $31,030,713  and  for  1915,  $34,- 
229,906.  A  large  percent  of  the  fruits 
exported  was  either  fresh  or  dried. 
The  rest  which  is  about  16  percent 
was  exported  as  preserved  fruits.  Of 
the  fruits  exported  raisins  held  the 
lead  with  prunes  second.  Apricots  and 
apples  were  exported  in  large  amounts, 
the  value  of  the  apricots  showing 
somewhat  of  an  excess. 

Fruit  imports  were  much  less  for 


1916  than  for  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  1913  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
$33,638,334;  for  1914,  $27,081,399;  and 
for  1916,  only  $23,285,816.  Nearly  96 
percent  of  the  fruit  imported  was 
fresh  and  dried  fruit.  Of  this  bananas 
were  far  in  the  lead,  constituting 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  fruit  im- 
ports. R.  L.  SUNDERLAND. 


TREATING  OATS  FOR  SMUT. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  insurance  all 
oats  used  for  seed  should  be  treated 
for  smut.  The  sacks  and  bins  that  are 
to  contain  the  treated  oats  should  also 
be  'treated.  There  are  two  common 
methods  of  treatment,  the  wet  method 
and  the  dry,  both  of  which  have  their 
points  of  merit.  The  wet  method,  as 
the  name  indicates,  leaves  the  treated 
seed  in  a  moist  condition,  making  it 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  seed  dries 
before  sowing  and  often  then  they  must 
be  sown  when  a  little  moist  which 
causes  trouble  and  again  the  oats  are 
sometimes  injured  in  germinating  qual- 
ities necessitating  that  it  be  sown 
thicker.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  more  thorough  treatment  and  that  one 
man  can  do  it  without  aid.  The  dry 
method  requires  less  time  and  labor  and 
requires  no  waiting  for  the  oats  to  dry 
before  sowing.  Before  treating  by 
either  method  the  oats  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  fanning  mill  to  remove  smut 
balls  and  poor  seed.  Oats  treated  by 
either  method  may,  after  thoroughly 
drying,  be  fed  to  stock  without  danger. 

For  the  wet  treatment  prepare  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  by  mixing  1 
pint  of  40  percent  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion with  40  gallons  of  water.  The 
seed  should  be  spread  on  a  clean  floor 
4  to  6  inches  deep.  Apply  the  solution 
with  a  sprinkling  can  using  1  gallon 
to  1%  bushels.  The  above  amount  of 
solution  is  enough  to  treat  50  to  60 
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bushels.  Stir  tlie  oats  well  so  that  it 
is  evenly  wetted.  Shovel  the  oats  in  a 
pile  and  cover  with  sacks  or  canvas 
from  2  to  5  lionrs  to  keep  the  gas  formed 
from  escaping. 

The  solntiou  for  the  dry  treatment  is 
made  by  diluting  1  pint  of  40  percent 
formaldehyde  solution  with  1  pint  of 
water.  A  sprayer  like  is  used  about 
the  stables  to  keep  flies  away  is  alright. 
Shovel  the  oats  from  one  pile  into 
another  meanwhile  spraying  each 
shovelful  as  it  is  moved.  Pile  the  oats 
and  cover  with  sacks  or  canvas  and 
leave  for  at  least  5  hours  after  which 
they  may  be  immediately  sacked  and 
drilled.  Due  to  the  irritant  effect  of 
the  formaldehyde  vapor  upon  the  eyes, 
nose  and  throat,  the  sprayer  should  be 
held  close  to  the  oats  and  there  should 
be  a  good  circulation  of  air  around 
where  the  oats  is  being  treated. 

R.  L.  SUNDERLAND. 


REPAIRING  FARM  FENCES. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  time  or 
money  invested  on  the  farm  that  will 
pay  a  bigger  dividend  than  that  re- 
quired to  keep  the  fences  repaired ;  so 
each  spring  we  aim  to  devote  about  one 
week  to  this  work.  We  find  that  the 
best  time  to  do  this  work  is  in  the 
spring  soon  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  For  at  this  time  the  ground 
is  loose  and  the  posts  are  easily  set 
back  in  their  original  position.  Also 
we  find  that  other  farm  work  is  not  so 
pressing  at  this  time,  and  a  little  re- 
pair work  is  apt  to  save  much  time  and 
money  later  on.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
gusting as  when  during  harvest  time 
the  cattle  break  into  a  corn  field  and 
you  must  leave  your  work  in  the  hay 
field  and  repair  fences.  This  is  apt  to 
cause  loss  of  money  in  your  corn  crop, 
hay  crop,  and  in  your  cattle ;  all  of 


which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
a  little  repair  work  in  the  spring. 

There  is  no  fence  but  what  will  re- 
quire a  little  fixing  from  time  to  time. 
On  our  farm  we  have  woven  wire,  barb 
wire,  and  a  few  rail  and  picket  fences, 
all  of  which  must  be  repaired  annu- 
ally. The  rail  fences  are  nearly  de- 
pleted, but  as  they  were  the  old  standby 
of  the  pioneers  and  of  such  great  ser- 
vice to  them,  someliOAv  we  hate  to  de- 
stroy them ;  so  we  cling  to  them  as  long 
as  possible.  By  using  the  best  rails 
of  one  to  repair  another  we  can  still 
have  a  serviceable  fence. 

The  picket  also  will  soon  be  a  fence 
of  the  past,  as  the  scarcity  of  timber 
will  prohibit  its  use  To  repair  these 
fences,  we  replace  the  broken  pickets 
with  sound  ones  from  a  fence  that  was 
recently  torn  down.  An  old  picket 
fence  can  be  strengthened  by  stretch- 
ing several  strands  of  barb  wire  over 
the  pickets  as  far  from  one  another  as 
desired.  This  will  add  several  years 
more  to  the  usefulness  of  the  fence. 

We  have  more  barb  wire  fences  on 
our  farm  than  any  other  kind  but  find 
them  not  satisfactory  and  Avill  be  glad 
when  they  can  be  replaced.  Although 
this  fence  is  rather  cheap  and  easy  to 
build,  looks  well  when  new.  and  turns 
cattle  well,  it  is  rather  expensive  in 
the  end.  Its  usefulness  soon  is  gone 
if  not  properly  cared  for,  and  it  be- 
comes dangerous  to  stock,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  detract  so  much  from 
the  farm  as  a  lot  of  old  barb  wire 
fences  with  broken,  sagging,  unstapled 
wires  fastened  to  posts  that  lean  in  all 
directions.  In  repairing  these  fences 
we  hitch  into  a  light  wagon  and  take 
the  following  equipment:  staples, 
nails,  hatchet,  claw-hammer,  wire- 
pincers,  a  roll  or  two  of  barb  wire, 
some  smooth  Avire,  crow-bar,  sledge, 
ax,  and  quite  a  number  of  posts ;  then 
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begin  at  one  end  of  the  farm  and  fix 
all  the  fences.  We  drive  all  the  posts 
enongh  to  get  them,  back  into  line  and 
to  tighten  the  wires ;  re-staple  the  loose 
wires,  and  make  all  other  repairs  that 
are  needed.  For  repairing  barb  wire 
fences  we  find  that  a  pair  of  tongs 
about  two  feet  long  with  six-inch  jaws 
give  the  best  service,  as  yon  can  get  a 
firm  grip  on  the  wire  and  pnll  it  very- 
tight.  It  is  also  very  convenient  to 
use  in  pulling  the  ends  of  loose  wires 
together. 

We  find  that  the  woven  wire  fence  is 
the  most  satisfactory  fence  that  we 
have,  and  are  quite  sure  that  it  proves 
to  be  the  cheapest  fence  in  the  end  if 
we  use  a  heavy  grade  of  w^ire. 

H.  E.  WALTON. 


FARM  MACHINERY 

''Machinery  is  the  knife  and  fork 
by  which  the  nation  eats,"  says  C.  0. 
Reed,  professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
"This  brings  forth  the  practical  ques- 
tion, what  can  we  do  for  farm  machin- 
ery,— our  ally." 

''The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
are  buying  machinery  to  the  extent  of 
$200,000,000  annually.  The  price  must 
not  be  considered  but  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  machines.  Sometimes 
the  high-priced  machines  are  more  ef- 
ficient while  the  opposite  may  be  true." 

Mr.  Reed  gives  several  reasons  why 
the  modern  farm  machinery  is  neces- 
sary today.  Some  of  them  are:  in- 
creased effectiveness,  allows  displace- 
ment of  men  and  material  for  other 
lines,  more  persons  in  production,  in- 
creases size  of  farm,  shorter  working 
day,  lessens  cost  of  production,  and  in- 
creases production. 

Mr.  Reed  says  that  the  farmers  must 
take  better  care  of  their  machinery. 
The  farmers  should  thoroly  study  the 


direction  sheets  sent  out  by  the  manu- 
factures with  their  machines.  "It  isn^t 
necessary  to  house  all  the  implements. 
Some  machines  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  weather  but  such  implements  as  the 
grain  binder  and  plow  bottom  should 
be  under  cover." 

"The  manufacturer  should  lower  the 
cost  to  the  farmer.  There  are  two  ways 
he  can  do  this :  by  standardizing  and 
by  doing  away  with  credit.  There  are 
more  styles  and  sizes  of  machines  on 
the  market  than  needed.  If  credit  was 
done  away  with  the  price  would  nec- 
essarily be  lower  as  it  would  simplify 
the  manufactures'  business  to  a  con- 
siderable extent." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Reed  mentioned 
three  things  the  farmer  can  do  for  the 
coming  season  to  help  win  the  war: 
first,  order  his  new  machines  at  once ; 
second,  overhaul  and  order  repairs,  and 
third,  use  his  influence  to  get  imme- 
diate transportation. 

L.  A.  SUTERMEISTER. 


PUBLICITY  ON  THE  FARM. 

That  the  large  majority  of  farmers 
give  too  little  attention  or  overlook  en- 
tirely the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  giv- 
ing their  farms  the  right  kind  of  pub- 
licity is  a  common  fact.  A  farm  that 
is  frequently  commented  about  favor- 
ably either  because  of  its  methods  of 
doing  business,  its  appearance  or  for 
any  other  reason,  no  doubt  increases  its 
business  and  builds  up  a  reputation 
that  is  difficult  to  undermine.  There 
are  many  ways  of  spreading  the  name 
of  one's  farm  and  its  products  so  that 
the  mention  of  one  or  the  other  asso- 
ciates the  reader  with  reliability,  hon- 
esty and  quality.  In  other  words  it  is 
desirous  of  creating  a  market  for  your 
products  at  all  times. 

By  having  neatly  painted  buildings 
and  often  a  sign  painted  or  placed  on 
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the  roof  of  tlie  barii  carrying  tlie  name 
of  the  farm,  the  germ  of  puMicity  is 
started  in  the  community.  By  the 
above  I  do  not  mean  a  name  painted  in 
large  sprawly  letters  covering  the  en- 
tire roof  of  the  barn  but  one  that  can 
be  comfortably  read  from  the  road. 
A  small  attractive  sign  at  the  entrance 
of  the  farm  also  adds  to  appearances. 
The  use  of  letter  heads  is  generally  to 
be  recommended ;  they  may  contain  the 
name  of  the  farm  in  bold,  distinctive 
type  across  the  center  of  the  page  at 
the  top,  with  the  owners'  names  in  the 
upper  left  and  right  hand  corners  and 
if  one  owns  breeding  stock,  the  list 
of  Avinners  at  some  of  the  recent  shows 
can  be  noted.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  setting  up  letterheads 
which  prove  quite  popular.  Sometimes 
the  picture  of  some  animal  is  put  on  the 
letterhead  but  as  a  rule  unless  the  work 


is  done  ex6ep'tionaily  well,  it  does  not 
add  to  appearances.  The  use  of  a  type- 
writer aids  greatly  in  turning  out  a 
neat  business-like  letter.  Advertising 
in  reliable  farm  journals  affords  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  wide  publicity 
where  one  has  an  oversuppiy  and  is 
seeking  a  market.  One  should  have  a 
name  for  his  farm  or  a  trade  mark  and 
use  it  consistently  in  his  advertise- 
ments, as  often  a  name  or  trademark 
associates  the  reader  with  the  owner 
or  the  products  or  animals  he  turns  out. 

Most  farmers  have  experiences  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  men  in  the  same 
line  of  business  and  by  sending  them 
into  farm  papers  ideas  can  be  changed. 
Besides  being  paid  for  telling  these  ex- 
periences the  writer  receives  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  that  can  not  but 
be  of  help  to  his  business  and  to  himself. 

C.  H.  SPRAGUE. 


ill 


Fertilizers 


It  Pays  To  Use  Them 


Crop  Producers 


Soil  Builders 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E-.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Orleans,  La.  from  our  local  dealer  or  write 

Shreveport,  La.  „        •  r  i  /-^ 

so.s..jo„»h,M..  Swiit  &  Company 

Headquarters  Chicagro,Ill. 
IIIIIIII    lillll  Agencies  wanted  in  unassigned  ierriiories 

iilllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllliiilllH^ 


Fertilizer 
Factories 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  111, 
Chester.  S.  C. 
Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Columbia.- S.  C. 
E.  St.  Louis.  111. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
La  Grange,  <ja. 
Moultrie,  Ga. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Savannah.  Ga. 
Shreveport.  La. 
So.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
So.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Ill 
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APRIL  NEWS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  FARM 


TO  STUDY  RURAL  PROBLEMS. 

A  class  in  Rural  Leadership  was  or- 
ganized on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
6,  with  L.  0.  Lantis  of  the  Rural  Eco- 
nomics Bureau  in  charge.  The  purpose 
of  the  class  is  to  study  rural  conditions 
and  community  problems  which  con- 
front students  going  into  country  com- 
munities as  leaders.  The  class  is  not 
limited,  however,  to  agricultural  stu- 
dents. Any  student  in  the  university 
who  is  interested  in  rural  work  is  wel- 
comed. 

Mr.  Lantis  succeeds  Prof.  Paul  L. 
Vogt  as  instructor  in  rural  sociology. 
Previous  to  taking  up  Professor  Yogt's 
work  he  was  connected  with  the  ex- 
tension department  and  has  been  trav- 
eling and  lecturing  thruout  the  state. 
He  has  studied  rural  conditions,  first 
hand  and  so  is  especially  capable  to 
teach  the  class  in  Rural  Leadership. 
The  class  will  hold  weekly  meetings 
for  a  period  of  8  weeks. 


Three  or  four  times  each  week  fresh 
pimento  cheese,  manufactured  by  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  dairying  is 
on  sale  in  the  sales  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  Townshend  Hall.  Although 
nearly  every  other  variety  of  cheese, 
including  brick,  chedder,  swiss,  lim- 
burger,  cottage  and  neufchatel,  is 
manufactured,  pimento  is  by  far  the 
most  popular. 

"We  sell  practically  three  times  as 
much  pimento  as  any  other  variety," 
says  one  of  the  students  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

This  cheese  is  made  by  the  coagula- 
tion of  milk  by  rennet,  the  curd  being 
allowed  to  drain  until  it  attains  a  dry 
consistency.  The  pimentos  are  then 
ground,  and  one  and  one-half  pounds 


of  salt  added  to  the  pimentos  for  each 
10  pounds  of  curd.  The  salt  and  pimen- 
tos are  then  mixed  thoroughly  in  a 
grinder  before  being  added  to  the  curd. 
After  a  thorough  mixing  it  is  packed  in 
half  pint  jelly  glasses  and  is  ready  for 
market. 

Some  of  the  cheese  is  sold  to  the 
north  end  groceries  but  most  of  it  is 
retailed  out  direct  from  the  sales  de- 
partment. 


TIMBER  FOR  FUEL. 

Homer  L.  Johnson,  fuel  administra- 
tor for  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  February 
18,  1918,  appointed  Chief  Forester 
Secrest  of  Ohio,  Judge  C.  0.  Hunter, 
and  Norman  W.  Scherer,  professor  of 
Forestry  at  Ohio  State  University,  to 
act  as  directors  of  the  fuel  wood  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  fuel  adminis- 
tration. This  was  done  to  interest  the 
farmers  in  the  necessity  for  using  the 
poorer  grades  of  wood  in  their  wood- 
lots  for  fuel.  Action  must  be  taken 
in  the  near  future  if  Ohio  coal  supply 
is  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

To  better  coal  conditions  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  are  to  be  re- 
fused coal.  They  are  however  to  be 
instructed  without  cost  to  them,  the 
most  profitable  way  to  cut  their  wood- 
lots.  Of  the  three  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  forests  in  this  state  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Forester  that  three  and  a 
half  eords  per  acre  are  available 
and  should  be  used  for  fire  wood  con- 
sumption. This  will  make  a  total  of 
1,000,000  to  1,200,000  eords  of  wood  or 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal  saved  in  this  state. 

Anyone  having  wood  suitable  for 
firewood  consumption  may  dispose  of  it 
very  readily  by  listing  it  with  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

DANN  0.  TABER,  '19. 
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Yes  //  costs  more  to  build  NOW  than  it  did 
one,  two  or  jive  years  ago.  The  cost  of  lumber, 
however y  has  not  increased  more  than  twenty-eight 
per  cent  since  1914^  while  other  buildi7tg  materials 
have  advanced  as  much  as  seventy- five  per  ce7tt. 


In  terms  of  farm  products,  present 
prices  received  f  orhogs,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cotton,  etc. ,  will  buy  twice  as 
much  lumber  this  year  as  in  1914. 
Likewise  prices  received  for  nearly 
every  commodity  in  trade  represent 
a  greater  buying  power  in  the  lumber 
market  today  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  decade.  Therefore  when 
we  say 

BVILD  NOW- WITH  WOOD 

We  are  urging  you  to  build  the  home 
you  have  longed  for  at  a  price  that 
represents  a  smaller  per  cent  of  your 
surplus,  than  when  the  entire  scale 
of  commodity  prices  was  materially 


lower.  Over  One-Hc.lf  BllUoJi 
Board  Feet  Annually  of 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

are  produced  by  this  organization. 
That  means  an  abundant  supply  of 
moderate  priced,  reliable  building 
material  available  to  home-builders 
during  this  season. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

is  the  ideal  wood  forcomplete  homes. 
The  framing  material  is  light,  strong 
and  durable.  The  interior  finish 
supplies  a  woodwork  which  will 
delight  the  most  fastidious  house- 
wife. 


We  will  send  on  request  booklet  containing  attractive  home  de- 
signs^ brochure  on  proper  finishing  of  woodwork  and  fin- 
ished samples.    Write  today 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade-Marked  and  sold  by 
dealers  east  of  the  Rockies. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

ROOWB,  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
LITTLE  ROCK  •  ARKANSAS 
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SWINE  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Seventy-one  head  of  purebred  swine 
are  kept  on  the  Ohio  State  University 
farm  for  swine  study  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  These  include  four  breeds 
consisting  of  different  classes  which 
vary  in  age  from  a  few  months  to  sev- 
eral years.  The  herd  consists  of  the 
breeds :  Duroc-Jersey,  Berkshire,  York- 
shire and  Poland  China. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  breeding  herd  is 
comprised  of  the  young  boar,  Ohio's 
Cherry  Chief ;  four  sows  over  2  years 
old,  four  gilts  between  the  age  of  1  and 
2  years,  nine  gilts  ranging  from  6  to 
12  months,  and  four  gilts*  under  6 
months  of  age. 

The  Berkshire  breeding  herd  consists 
of  the  boar,  Matchless  The  10th;  four 
sows  over  2  years  old,  two  gilts  under 
2  and  over  1  year  of  age,  and  five  gilts 
ranging  between  6  and  12  months. 

Caldmore  Bass  II,  which  took  second 
prize  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
this  year,  heads  the  Yorkshires.  The 
remainder  of  the  breeding  stock  con- 
sists of  one  young  boar,'  three  sows  over 
2  years  old,  three  gilts  ranging  in  age 
from  1  to  2  years,  one  gilt  1  year  old, 
and  five  gilts  ranging  from  6  to  12 
months. 

Of  the  Poland  China  breeding  stock, 
there  is  but  one  sow  over  2  years  old, 
one  gilt  between  6  and  12  months,  and 
three  gilts  under  6  months.  There  is 
no  Poland  China  boar  among  the  swine 
this  year. 

The  University  produces  swine  pri- 
marily to  be  used  by  the  students  for 
study;  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  large  number  of  hogs,  and  also 
because  of  lack  of  housing  facilities, 
only  one  litter  of  pigs  is  raised  from  a 
sow  each  year.  Most  of  these  are  raised 
in  the  spring  and  kept  during  the  sum- 


mer ;  thus  the  herd  is  enlarged  and  is 
often  increased  to  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred. In  the  autumn  the  herd  is  again 
decreased  by  selecting  and  retaining 
the  best  stock  and  selling  the  remain- 
der. Of  what  is  sold,  the  best  goes  to 
stock-raisers,  while  the  rest  is  fattened 
on  the  University  farm  and  sold  for 
pork.  HAROLD  E.  WALTON. 


''ABRASIONS" 

Abrasions  are  very  common  yet  un- 
necessary according  to  Joel  S.  Coffey 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry of  the  Ohio  State  University.  As 
in  many  other  cases,  so  here  the  old 
saying  is  true  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  harness  should  be  cleaned  and 
oiled  so  that  all  points  of  contact  are 
smooth  and  flexible  and  the  harness 
should  be  made  to  fit  at  all  points.  The 
animal  should  be  excedingly  well 
groomed  at  all  points  of  contact  with 
the  harness,  and  should  be  gradually 
brought  into  working  shape. 

The  following  solutions  will  act  as 
remedies :  Use  a  wash,  1  pint  of  alcohol 
into  which  are  well  shaken  the  whites 
of  two  eggs ;  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate 10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water ; 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  20  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water ; 
carbolic  acid,  1  part  in  15  parts  of 
glycerine.  However  any  simple  astring- 
ent wash  or  powder  Avill  effect  a  cure 
provided  the  sores  are  not  irritated  by 
friction. 

When  ''set-fasts"  are  developed,  the 
dead  hornlike  slough  must  be  dissected 
out  and  the  wound  treated  carefully 
with  antiseptics.  It  is  better  to  permit 
the  animal  to  rest  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  wound  or  abraded  part 
should  be  protected  by  cutting  a  cavity 
in  the  pad  to  cover  the  wound  and  thus 
protect  it.  E.  L.  SHUCK. 
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AT  OHIO  STATE 


Just  as  thousands  of  poultrymen — large 
and  small — have  found  Conkey's  Buttermilk 
Starting"  Food  to  be  the  chick  food  they've 
been  looking  for,  so  has  it  also  made  good 
at  Ohio  State. 


PROFESSOR  JACOBY  says :   donkey's  But 
termilk  Starting  Food  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  Poultry  Department.    The  lactic  acid 
in  the  buttermilk  is  very  effective  in  preventing 
\Miite  Diarrhoea." 

This  year  we  can't  permit  the  chick  losses  usually  caused 
by  bowel  trouble.  This  year  we  must  RAISE  EVERY  CHICK. 
You  can  do  it.  Feed 


In  Bags  and 

Packages 
1  to  100  lbs. 


j^uttepmilk 

STARTING  FOOD 


to  every  chick  in  every  hatch  and  forget 
your  chick  troubles.  Look  for  the  above 
trademark  on  the  package.  Conkey's  is  the 
Original  Buttermilk  Food  for  chicks. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Conkey's  Avrite 
us  direct.    Sample  package  sent  on  request 


THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

113  Conkey  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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OATS  AS  A  NURSE  CROP  FOR 
ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  sown  in  the  spring  gives 
good  results,  if  oats  is  sown  with  it  as 
a  nurse  crop ;  this  keeps  the  weeds  out 
of  the  alfalfa,  gives  it  a  good  start,  and 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  light  crop 
of  oat  hay  or  grain.  The  ground  on 
which  the  alfalfa  is  to  be  seeded  should 
be  broken  in  the  fall,  so  the  freezing 
and  thawing  action  of  winter  has  a 
chance  to  work  on  it  and  so  it  has  a 
chance  to  settle  to  form  a  firm  seed 
bed  for  the  next  spring.  Sometimes,  if 
the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plow  in  the 
spring,  because  such  ground  has  a  ten- 
dency to  run  together  during  the  heavy 
rains  of  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  in  the 
spring,  the  soil  should  be  stirred  and 
preparations  for  the  seed  bed  begun. 
It  should  be  in  a  finely  pulverized  con- 
dition, with  a  firm  solid  substance  and 
with  the  top  surface  being  in  a  smooth, 
level  condition.  If  weather  conditions 
are  not  adverse,  the  oats  should  be 
sown  about  the  first  of  April  with  an 
ordinary  grain  drill,  at  the  rate  of 
about  3  or  4  pecks  per  acre.  The  drill 
should  be  set  so  the  grain  is  planted  to 
a  depth  of  about  one  inch.  If  planted 
deeper  than  this,  the  hoe  shoes  make 
the  ground  unlevel  and  the  thorough 
distribution  of  the  alfalfa  seed  impos- 
sible. After  the  oats  is  seeded  and  be- 
fore a  crust  forms  on  the  ground  due 
to  rain,  the  alfalfa  should  be  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  about  30  pounds  per  acre. 
In  doing  this  an  ordinary  hand  seeder 
may  be  used  with  good  results,  or  if  a 
more  thorough  distribution  of  the  seed 
is  desired,  the  two-wheeled  seeder  may 
be  used.  After  the  alfalfa  is  seeded,  a 
light  harrowing  may  be  given  the  seed 
bed  with  very  marked  results,  altho 


this  all  depends  on  the  weather  and  no 
set  rules  eould  be  definitely  given. 

Two  methods  prevail  of  disposing  of 
the  oat  crop  later  on,  one  is  to  cut  the 
oats  in  its  dough  stage  for  oat  hay  and 
the  other  is  to  cut  the  mature  crop  for 
grain.  In  either  case,  there  should  be 
about  6  inches  of  stubble  left  on  the 
ground  for  protection  to  the  young 
alfalfa  crop.  If  the  oats  is  thick  and 
heavy,  so  that  it  shades  the  young  al- 
falfa a  great  deal,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
the  crop  for  oat  hay,  if  not  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  the  oats  mature  to  be  cut 
for  grain.  In  case  the  oats  are  cut  as 
a  mature  erop,  the  oat  shocks  should 
not  be  left  to  stand  on  the  young  al- 
falfa, because  it  can  be  easily  smothered 
out  and  killed. 

E.  J.  GRENER. 


TRACTOR  TESTS. 

In  order  to  secure  some  experimental 
evidence  regarding  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  different  makes  and  types  of 
tractors,  several  tests  will  be  run  on 
the  University  farm  this  spring.  The 
tests  will  be  conducted  by  students  in 
advanced  agricultural  engineering. 
The  tests  are  rather  extensive  as  over 
60  acres  will  be  plowed.  The  Emerson, 
Heider,  and  possibly  a  Lauson  or  Huber 
tractor  will  be  used.  Figures  on  the 
cost  of  operation,  including  fuel,  oil, 
repairs,  time,  trouble,  etc.,  will  be  ob- 
tained. These  tests  will  merely  supple- 
ment experimental  work  along  the  same 
lin-e  last  spring. 

Another  test  will  be  run  to  show  the 
effect  of  different  lubricating  oils.  En- 
gines will  be  run  under  full  load  for 
10  hours  with  good  oil.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  oil,  and  radiator  water,  the 
fuel  consumed  and  the  wear  on  the 
bearings  will  be  noted.  The  same  test 
will  be  repeated  with  poor  oil.  This 
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Marzetti  Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SHORT  ORDERS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


iVpoUo 

Sri  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 

for  residences. 

excel  for  Roofing  and 
erts.  Tanks,  Spouting, 
EE  Steel  Roofing  Tin  = 

 ^     „    _^ook  for  the  Keystone 

added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our '  'Better  Buildings"  booklet? 


^^^"^^;55^-CS>^^  %L^i:  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  =^ 


QiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinininiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKii  Q 

PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S 

I  Private  Academies  of  Dancing  | 

I                                              NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY  § 

=                                  647  Neil  Ave.     Phones:    Citz.  4431;    M.  6189.  = 

Beginners'  Class — Wednesday  evening,  April   17,  and  E 

Friday  evening,  April  19.  = 

Advance  class  Monday  evening.  = 

Reception  Night  Thursday  evening.  = 

Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  hall).  i 

"                               open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  r 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY  5 

/  I  //i^  ilirf '                                                       827  Oak  St.  = 

V       1     II                       Citz.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189  E 

|\k|  r                      A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private  | 

^^''A\l't\\                   Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions.  ■! 

TUITION:  E 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons                             $5.00  = 

'^1'' Jli'u    ^                   Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons                                   5.00  = 

MimWx               Private  lessons,  $1.00;  six  for                                    5.00  = 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  = 

Aw''                    Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings.  = 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances  = 

Dance  Correctly.       taught  in  one  term.  E 
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test  is  designd  to  show  the  farmer  or 
tractor  owner  the  importance  of  care- 
ful selection  of  lubricating  oil. 


GROWING  AND  SELECTING  SEED 
POTATOES. 

The  chief  method  available  for  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  potatoes  is  the  use 
of  better  seed.  The  average  farmer 
who  takes  great  care  in  selecting  and 
caring  for  his  seed  corn  will  plant  most 
any  kind  of  a  potato  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  If  the  market  is  good,  he  will 
sometimes  even  sell  all  of  his  best 
potatoes  and  plant  the  little  ones  re- 
maining. These  methods  are  far  from 
commendable,  and  perhaps  the  best  evi- 
dence obtainable,  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  average  yield  in  the  United  States 
for  the  5-year  period  between  1908  and 
1912  was  96.1  bushels,  the  European 
farmer  was  at  the  same  time  getting 
nearly   200    bushels   per    acre.  The 


chief  differences  in  the  methods  prac- 
ticed on  the  two  continents  are  those 
of  the  production  and  use  of  seed.  In 
an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Arling- 
ton Experiment  Farm  in  which  strong 
tuber  units  were  contrasted  with  weak 
ones,  the  former  gave  a  yield  of  prime 
merchantable  potatoes  sixteen  times  as 
great  as  the  latter. 

Since  the  best  market  seed  obtaina- 
ble will  have  from  5  percent  to  10  per- 
cent variance  from  the  variety,  it  will 
pay  most  any  farmer  to  spend  a  little 
time  and  trouble  in  the  production  of 
his  own  seed.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  the  tuber-unit 
method.  This  consists  in  the  selection 
of  a  number  of  perfect  tubers  weigh- 
ing from  6  to  8  ounces  from  the  seed 
bin.  Plant  these  on  one  side  of  the 
patch,  quartering  them  longitudinally 
as  planted.    Drop  the  pieces  singly  in 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  value  of  back-yard 
gardens  of  1917  at  more  than  350,000,000  of  dollars.  At  least,  100,000,000 
dollars  have  been  added  to  the  nation's  wealth  by  the  increased  planting 
of  1917. 

It  is  even  more  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  future.  Demonstration 
gardens  in  many  big  cities  planted  with  Burpee's  Seeds  have  done  their 
share  to  instruct  the  amateur  gardeners.  Burpee's  Seeds  have  a  forty- 
year  reputation  for  the  Best  that  Science  can  produce. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1918 

has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  every  gardener.  It  has  216  pages,  24  of  which  are  in 
color  illustrating  more  than  100  varieties  of  choice  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. Always  a  safe  guide  to  Success  in  the  garden.  Mailed  free  upon 
request.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  for  it  today  and  mention 
Agricultural  Student. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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I 

Yes!  We  Do  Cleaning! 

Hand  Pressing,  the  Kind  That  Pays 

CLOTHES  that  advertise  good  features  and  individualize 
men.  The  world  accepts  us  at  our  own  valuation,  and 
tailor  made  clothes  put  a  higher  value  on  the  man  who  wears 
them. 

Just  what  you  want  in  pattern  and  quality,  is  awaiting 
your  selection  here. 

Let  us  tailor  your  new  Spring  Clothes. 

Bmibg,  aii|p  "§>a-mf[nmf  Sailor 

1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  CITIZENS  16796 

I 

a  :  :   =  ■=  i  ==fifl 


 'nlil  


S7ir;  Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 
extends  to  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University  and  their  friends  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Friday  evening  dcincing 
parties  given  for  their  pleasure  and  to  enjoy  the  teach- 
ings of  this  select  school. 

Start  in  with  a  class  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  class  work  so  as 
to  learn  the  art  of  dancing  before  the  spring  dances.  All  finished 
dancers  come  from  the  classes. 

CLASS  NIGHTS. 
Beginners — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30  P. 
Adveuiced  Class — ^Monday  and  Wednesda}',  7:30  P. 
Assembly  Dance — Orchestra  music  everv  Fridav  and  Saturdav, 
8:15  P.  M. 

Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 
TUITION— Class  Lessons,  10  for  $5;  Private  Lessons,  6  for  $5. 
Information  given  cheerfully  by  phone. 
Citizens  11958;  Bell,  N.  8682;  BeU,  N.  5902. 

 II  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiinnMiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  H  1 1 1 1 1 1  ^ 
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I  Highest  Winning  Butter  Is  Colored  [ 

I  THE  RICH  GOLDEN  JUNE  SHADE  [ 

I   BY   I 

I  Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  I 
Butter  Color 

i      The  Color  that  does  not  affect  the  [ 

I    Finest  Flavor    or    Aroma    of    first-  E 

[    class  butter.  : 

E       Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  are  = 

E    also  headquarters  for:  = 

E       Rennet  Extract  and  Pepsin  substi-  = 

E    tutes  for  same.  Rennet  Tablets  and  = 

=    Cheese  Color  Tablets,  Liquid  Cheese  = 

E    Color,  Lactic  Ferment  Culture,  etc.  = 

[     Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

I              LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  [ 

=       Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

(■JiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii  •■■■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  III!  I  imiiiiij^i 


Cheap  Land! 

Put  your  waste  land  under  cultivation 
cheaply  and  quickly.  Clean  up  the  bad 
spots  with  a 


Bush  and 
Bog  Plow 


Does  away  with  hand  labor,  cuts  bogs  and  stump 
land  that  a  moldboard  cannot  touch.  Also  for 
heavy  stubble  and  any  disking.  Two  and  four- 
horse.  Heavy  disks  forged  sharp.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  "  The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage;"  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 


the  row,  leaving  a  little  space  between 
the  pieces  coming  from  the  different 
potatoes.  In  this  manner  it  is  a  simple 
process  to  detect  the  variant  individ- 
uals and  eliminate  them.  Take  only 
perfect  potatoes  from  the  uniform, 
high  -  yielding,  and  true  -  to  -  variety 
plants.  Store  these  well  and  in  a  place 
not  too  warm.  If  the  storage  place  is 
too  warm  the  potatoes  will  sprout  and 
thus  waste  some  of  their  vitality  which 
should  all  be  saved  for  the  seed-bed. 
Next  year  select  a  few  of  the  best  of 
these  and  plant  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. By  this  method  you  will  have  de- 
veloped in  a  few  years,  a  variety  of  po- 
tatoes which  cannot  be  equalled  on  the 
market  either  in  quality  or  yield. 

JOHN  K.  GRAHAM,  '19. 


A  eombination  of  a  central  farrow- 
ing house  and  individual  houses  for  the 
sow  and  her  pigs  is  being  used  with 
good  results  on  the  Meridel  Stock  Farm 
at  Black  Lick,  Ohio. 

The  sows  are  removed  from  the  pas- 
ture to  the  farrowing  pens  about  two 
weeks  before  the  pigs  are  expected  so 
that  they  may  become  adapted  to  the 
new  surroundings.  The  north  half  of 
the  house  is  used  only  for  feeding  other 
hogs  and  the  sows  kept  in  the  south 
half  so  that  they-  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  sunlight.  The  sow  and  lit- 
ter are  retained  here  until  the  pigs  are 
two  weeks  old,  or  more,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  move  about  freely. 

At  this  time  they  are  removed  to  the 
individual  houses  which  stand  9  feet 
apart  in  a  single  row  along  the  lane. 
These  wooden-floored  houses  are  6  by 
10  feet,  having  a  shed  roof.  A  door 
near  the  roof  on  the  east  side  of  each 
house  admits  sunlight  and  the  lower 
floor  on  the  south  side  opens  into  the 
wooden-floored  pen  between  the  houses. 
This  pen  allows  the  sow  and  pigs  to 
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BiggerProfits 
in  Grainy 


If  Stored  in  a  Dick- 
elman  Metal  Grain 
Bin  or  Corn  Crib. 
Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  and 
Corn  are  cash  crops 
and  always  have  a  de- 
finite dollar  value. 
You  wouldn't  leave 
the  contents  of  your 
pocketbook  exposed  to 
loss  or  damage:  why 
lose  that  which  is  just  "-'^-'r.'sgit-.j-.v*  ^sr-vi^r. 
as  good  as  monev?  '  "  '  ■'•••'•"-V.>v;. 

DICKELMAN'S 
Ventilated  Metal  Grain  Bins 

andCornCribs  are  absolutelyrat  and  mould  proof. 
Grain  stored  in  one  of  these  bins  is  safe  until  pri- 
ces suit  you  to  move  it.  Soon  pays  for  itself  in 
added  profits.  Built  of  heavy  corrugated  galvan- 
ized iron,  scientifically  ventilated.  No  damage 
from  loss  or  "sweating"~easily  filled  and  emp- 
tied. A  size  for  every  farm— big  or  little.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO.        Main  St.  Forest,  0. 


get  some  exercise  before  they  are 
turned  out  on  the  pasture  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  ''sun  bath."  As  soon  as 
the  pasture  is  ready,  the  panels  be- 
tween the  houses  are  removed  and  the 
entire  lot  are  in  one  field  ready  for  the 
important  j^eriod  in  the  development 
of  breeding  hogs. 

Few  farmers  can  practice  as  complete 
classification  of  hogs  for  feeding  as  is 
used  on  the  Meridel  Stock  Fann  at 
Black  Lick,  Ohio,  but  many  can  apply 
this  to  some  degree  and  profit  by  the 
advantages. 

The  herd,  which  is  entirely  pure 
bred  and  only  for  breeding  purposes, 
is  divided  into  several  classes  accord- 
ing to  age  and  sex.  The  aged  sows  are 
kept  in  a  pasture  where  they  must 
Avalk  about  600  feet  from  the  sleeping 
quarters  to  the  feeding  place.  The 
young  boars  and  gilts  are  also  kept  in 
pastures  but  their  sleeping  quarters  are 
not  located  so  as  to  compel  exercise  as 
this  is  not  thot  necessary.  The  aged 
boars,  boar  pigs  and  sow  pigs  each 
make  another  division. 

This  classification  is  practiced  be- 
cause of  the  different  requirements  of 
each  division  in  the  amount  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates.  When  feed  is  such 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction it  is  essential  that  it  be  used 
in  the  most  profitable  and  economical 
way.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  the 
principles  of  feeding  that  have  resulted 
from  scientific  study  and  experiment. 

Y.  G.  APPLEGATE. 


Maggie  2.3rd,  the  champion  female 
of  the  recent  Shorthorn  Show  and  Sale 
held  at  the  State  Fair  Ground,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  University.  She  is 
a  red  heifer  of  nice  form  and  should 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Short- 
horn herd  of  the  University. 


"Pulverized  My 
Limestone  for  34"^ 
per  Ton" 


The  Best  Way  to  Double  Crops 

We  have  the  right  machine  for  you.  at  the  right 
price,  to  make  you  big  profits  grinding  limestone 
to  enrich  your  land  and  double  crops. 

At  Walton,  Ky.,  lives  Chas.  L.  Griffith,  a  banker 
and  farmer,  actively  interested  in  the  Richmond 
Alfalfa  Club,  which  owns  a  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Griffith 
says :  "I  pulverized  1-50  tons  in  T^o  days,  at  an 
expense  of  about  34  cents  per  ton."  We  receive 
many  such  reports  from  owners  of 

?3he  leffreur^gPu^Elt 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Be  sure 
to  give  horse-power  of  your  engine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

507  Xorth  Fourth  Street,       -       Columbus,  Ohio 
Live  Dealer  Agents  Write 
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WORK  OF  THE  EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Least  known  but  at  the  same  time 
most  extensive  in  its  work  is  the  ex- 
tension department.  Twenty-five 
courses  are  offered  in  this  "Fireside 
College."  Everything  from  bookkeep- 
ing to  hog  raising  and  from  gardening 
to  the  management  of  the  farm  proper 
are  offered  as  courses  of  study. 

The  correspondence  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  that  large 
class  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
farming  but  cannot  attend  college.  An 
effort  is  made  to  give  the  student  in 
brief,  concise  form  such  information 
as  he  may  deem  most  beneficial  to 
himself  or  he  may  be  most  interested 
in.  Each  subject  is  treated  technically, 
but  in  clear,  plain,  simple  and  direct 
manner  that  is  easy  to  understand. 

The  courses  are  free  to  all  residents 
of  Ohio.    All  that  is  necessary  for  the 


prospective  students  is  to  send  in  his 
name.  He  is  then  enrolled  in  the  course 
and  the  first  set  of  questions  forwarded 
to  him.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  the 
first  set  of  questions  and  returned  them 
he  receives  another  set.  The  only  stip- 
ulation the  Agricultural  College  re- 
quires is  that  the  student  take  up  the 
course  with  earnestness  and  pursue  it 
diligently.  It  is  advised  only  to  take 
one  course  at  a  time.  No  college  credits 
are  given  for  the  work. 


CARE  OF  MARE  AND  COLT 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
handling  the  mare  and  colt  for  the 
first  few  days  after  foaling  according 
to  Joel  S.  Coffey  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  However,  the  colt  claims 
a  great  deal  the  more  attention  of  the 
two. 

The    foetal    membrane    shoidd  be 


MEN,  THE  NEW 


$3  Spring  Hats 

ARE  BEAUTIES. 

You  will  find  in  them  the  finest  quality  of  felt  and  a  finish 
such  as  only  the  most  expert  hatters  can  achieve.  The  new 
blocks  are  a  refined  interpretation  of  what  is  latest  in  the 
styles  of  the  day. 


THE 


H.  K.  SMITH 


CO, 


HIGH  AND  ELEVENTH. 


HIGH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  & 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish, 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


HENNICK'S 

CONFECTIONERY 


The  one  place  around 
the  campus  where  you 
can  get  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink. 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  m^^mehumop 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 


TWENTY-TWO  EAST  GAY  STREET 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 
LODGE  EMBLEMS. 

<==1C=0 
Automatic  Phone  8017 


SEED  CORN 

For  the  first  time  since  we  went  into  the  business,  we  are  wor- 
ried because  we  fear  that  our  stock  of  seed  corn  is  too  small  for  this 
year's  requirements.  It  was  not  our  fault,  because  we  had  out  a  very 
large  acreage  but  premature  frosts  and  hard  freezes  eliminated  large 
blocks  that  were  meant  for  seed.  We  have  a  moderate  supply  of 
every  stock  quality.  Corn  that  will  germinate  98  per  cent.  This 
corn  is  all  pedigreed,  includes  our  famous  Improved  White  Cap  and 
120  Day  Yellow,  both  of  which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Ohio, 
and  winning  state  contests.  Also  limited  stocks  Minnesota  13,  the 
best  very  early  corn  we  believe  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
state. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  also  handle  the  best  of  everything  in  vege- 
tables, flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

WING  SEED  COMPAINY 

Box  v.,  Mechaniosburg,  Ohio 
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A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Military 
Goods 

ALTERATIONS,  REPAIRING 


DRY  CLEANING 


Gent's  Furnishings 
Notions 
Jewelry 


Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 


quickly  removed  from  the  colt's  nose 
as  in  many  cases  the  colt  is  suffocated 
before  nature  comes  to  its  rescue.  Im- 
mediately the  mare  should  be  given  a 
P'Ure  oatmeal  gruel  and  then  leave  her 
alone  in  entire  quietness.  If  the  colt 
comes  along  normally  it  should  be  up 
sucking  in  one  hour  and  by  all  means 
should  get  the  colostrum  from  the  mare 
in  order  to  clear  the  meconium  out  of 
its  digestive  tract. 

Two  diseases  which  play  havoc  with 
the  young  colt  for  the  first  few  days 
after  its  birth  are  the  naval  disease  and 
impaction  of  the  bowels,  the  former  of 
which  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
Naval  disease  has  especially  come  into 
prominence  in  the  last  few  years. 

Immediately  aftefr  birth  the  naval 
cord  should  be  washed  with  a  1  in  1000 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  This 
disinfection  should  take  place  twice 
daily,  and  the  danger  of  naval  infec- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Wash  the  entire  belly  of  the  colt  with 
a  2%  solution  of  coal  tar  dip,  doing 
likewise  with  the  udder  and  genitals  of 
the  mare.  This  will  prevent  naval  ills 
in  colts  as  the  germs  enter  the  umbilical 
cord  of  the  colt. 

"When  colts  are  affected  with  this 
naval  trouble,  pus  forms  and  enters 
the  circulation,  enlargements  being 
formed  at  the  poll,  throat  and  joints. 
Colts  thus  acted  upon  usually  die.  If 


W.  H.  FISHER,  Proprietor. 
Farm  One  Mile  East  of  Powell  Sta- 
tion, H.  V.  Ry. 
Office,  Columbus,  50  East  Broad  St. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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INitrate  of  Soda 

and  Other  Fertilizer  IVIaterials 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

Central  National  Bank  Bldg.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

THE  POPULAR  KIND 

Just  in  printer's  hands — Catalogue  showing  breeding,  description 
and  price  of  1917  FALL  PIGS  and  BRED  TRIED  SOWS. 

Always  Glad  to  See  You. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet. 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 


Maplecrest  Pontiac  Hartog 

Son  of  Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  40th 

Son  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
Combining  the  blood  of  two  great  yearly  herds.    These  are  our  herd  sires 

.    Fat.  Fat 
Lucile  Jolie  Pontiac  938      Ona  Button  De  Kol  1076 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2d        1030      Ona   Clothilde   Wayne  1013 

Wonderful  yearly  producers  mated  with  these  sires  carry  on  the  work  of 
making  the  yearly  record  ,the  real  test  of  the  Holstein  cow. 

We  have  one  or  two  bulls  that  you  will  be  interested  in.  Their  pedigrees 
are  well  worth  investigating  and  the  bulls  are  mighty  pleasing  individuals, 
too.    Write  us  about  them. 

PETER  SMALL 

CHESTERLAND,  OHIO. 
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j  Early  Maturity 
I      of  Corn 
I  Gives  Quality 

I  which  insures  a  substantial  crop  and  at 

I  times  a  mine  of  returns.    On  our  farm  in 

1  Pike  County,  111.,  our  man  prepared  his 

=  seed  bed  and  used  our  pulverizer  in  the 

I  most  approved  way,  having  plowed  deep 

I  for  preparation.    He  planted  it  about  the 

I  first  of  May,  1917.    Pie  cultivated  it  ex- 

1  clusively  with  the  Tower  Cultivator,  while 

I  90  per  cent  of  the  neighbors  used  their 

I  old  style  shovels.    The  frost  came  the  first 

1  of  September ;  as  a  consequence  there  is 

I  very  little  corn  in  that  section  o'  Illinois 

f  that  matured  so  that  it  will  grow.  Oui 

g  corn  was  husked  and  put  into  the  crib  in 

I  November,  the  27  acres  planted  about  the 

I  first  of  May  yielding  52  bushels  per  acre. 

E  We  have  sold  this  corn  to  a  leading  seed- 

I  corn  man  of  Illinois  who  had  his  experts 

T  test   the   germination.    We   realized  from 

=  the  sale  over  .$200  an  acre  for  the  corn  for 

i  the  entire  field  of  27  acres.    This  shows  the 

I  enormous  returns  from  surface  culture  of 

f  the   sort  which   uses  the  Tower  System. 

=  The  abOA^e  is  the  experience  of  one  of  the 

I  firm,  J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Company. 


These  Corn  Roots  Within.  Five  Inches  of 
the  Surface. 


I  The  Tower  system  never  destroys  a  corn  ' 

1  root  when  used  according  to  our  directions 

I  and  increases  yield  and  improves  quality 

I  by  two  weeks  earlier  maturity,  compared 

i  with  old  style  systems.    It  is  the  proper 

I  culture  for  beans,  cotton,  potatoes,  Kafir 

f  corn,  and  other  crops.     "Our  Reasonable 

i  Reasons   Why   Everyone   Should   Use  the 

I  Tower  System"  will  be  sent  if  you  furnish 

j  us  your  address.    Our  cultivtor  bears  the 

5  word    "TOWER"    on   the   tongue.     It    is;  i 

\  manufactured  only  at  Mendota,  111. 

j  TlieJ.D.Tower&.SonsGo. 

i  (Original  manufacturers  of  surface  cultl- 

I  vators) 

j  MENDOTA  ILLINOIS. 


they  do  live,  they  always  remain  stunt- 
ed and  are  called  ''weeds." 

E.  L.  SHUCK. 


HANDLING  A  ''WAR-ORCHARD." 

THE  peach  is  one  of  our  most  per- 
ishable fruits;  not  only  in  the 
length  of  time  it  can  be  stored  but  also 
in  the  way  it  must  be  handled  in  har- 
vest. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
fruit  must  be  taken  several  miles  over  a 
mountainous  road  to  the  shipping  point. 
This  was  well  impressed  upon  me  last 
summer  while  doing  my  "bit"  in  food 
production. 

Just  as  peaches  were  ripening  I  be- 
came superintendent  of  one  of  these 
mountain  orchards  which  was  just  com- 
ing into  bearing  and  was  located  about 
5  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  orchard  we  found  the  future 
was  all  before  us ;  no  plans  had  been 
laid  for  the  coming  harvest  and  the 
owner  was  bankrupt.  Fortunately  we 
were  able  to  use  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  company's  main  orchard.  And 
then  when  more  than  busy  in  the  main 
orchard  we  planned  emergency  meas- 
ures for  the  handling  of  this  fruit. 

Some  temporary  measures  had  to  be 
taken  at  once.  A  tent  was  ordered  for 
a  packing  shed  but  extra  help  for  the 
hiarvest  could  not  be  secured  locally. 
Other  orchards  had  picked  up  every 
available  man.  At  first  we  thot  of  get- 
ting girls  to  help  in  grading  and  pack- 
ing the  fruit.  Failing  in  this  we  se- 
cured some  transit  labor  to  help  us. 
They  were  a  good-natured  class  and 
worked  well  when  supervised.  Our  big- 
gest problem  was  to  get  the  fruit  out 
of  the  orchard.  An  excellent  dirt  road 
led  to  within  one  half  mile  of  the  or- 
chard. That  one  half  mile  was  a  lumber 
trail;  rocky,  steep,  and  only  passable 
with  a  load  one  way,  downward.  After 
hauling  them  over  this  trail,  then  sort- 
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ing  to  remove  bruised  fruit,  they  could 
be  loaded  on  the  truck  and  easily  taken 
to  the  station. 

Then  came  the  rush  of  the  peach  har- 
vest. The  salable  fruit  was  easily 
handled,  most  of  it  going  into  local 
markets.  The  culls  and  bruised  fruit 
were  different.  Especially  the  latter 
must  be  handled  quickly  or  it  spoils. 
Unfortunately  there  were  many  of  the 
latter,  due  to  the  haul  down  the  moun- 
tain. To  make  matters  worse  it  hardly 
paid  to  haul  this  fruit  out  of  the  or- 
chard. Some  of  it  was  sent  to  an  ice- 
cream manufacturer  but  spoiled  before 
reaching  him,  altho  enroute  but  12 
hours.  What  was  to  be  done?  Every 
available  man  was  busy  getting  the 
salable  fruit  out.  We  had  equipment 
for  canning  peaches  but  no  time  to  use 
it.  So  we  hired  a  neighboring  family 
to  do  the  work  for  us  on  the  share  plan. 
They  made  some  of  the  fruit  into  peach 
butter  but  that  took  sugar.  Most  of 
the  fruit  they  canned  without  sugar, 
and  tov/ard  the  last  of  the  season  they 
dried  some.  Finally  as  an  experiment 
we  had  several  barrels  of  peach  cider 
made.  This  changed  quickly  into  vine- 
gar— too  quickly  to  please  some  of  the 
men. 

And  now  as  I  look  over  the  past  sea- 
son's records,  the  thot  comes  to  me  that 
there  are  doubtless  many  similar  or- 
chards in  Ohio.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
in  your  home  community  which  need 
only  some  emergency  measures  to  ren- 
der them  productive.  The  aboA-e  enter- 
prise was  onh^  moderately  profitable  to 
this  orchard  company,  but  several 
thousand  baskets  of  fruit  reached  the 
market  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  waste. 

BROOKS  D.  DRAIN. 


John  T.  McClure,  '16,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Pulverized 
Limestone 

is  the  Best  form 
of  Lime  to  use 
on  the  Soil. 

For  Service 

Prompt  Delivery 
Satisfactory  Dealing 

For  Finely 
Pulverized  Material 

BESSEMER' 

Pulverized  Limestone 

Has  No  Superior. 

Bessemer 

Limestone  Co. 

714  Stambaugh  Bldg. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Easy  to  Move  Around 


Get  a  Cushman 

The  Light  Weight,  All-Purpose,  Farm 
Engine — that  one  man  can  easily  move 
around  from  job  to  job.  May  be  attached 
to  moving  machines,  such  as  grain  and 
corn  binders,  corn  pickers,  potato  diggers, 
hay  balers,  etc. — besides  doing  all  regular 
jobs.  Very  Steady  and  quiet — no  loud  ex- 
plosions or  jerky  fast-and-slovp  speeds. 
Weigh  only  about  one- fourth  as  much  as 
other  engines^— 4  H.  P.  only  190  lbs.;  8  H. 
P.  only  320  lbs.  Sizes  up  to  20  H.  P.  No 
matter  what  size  you  need,  get  the  All- 
Purpose  Cushman.  It  is  cheap  in  the  long 
run.  Ask  j  ou  dealer  to  show  it.  Book 
free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

926  North  21st  Street,  I^incoln,  Neb. 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

HARDWARE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  Ill 


Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 
Auto  Repairing 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


For  Codling  Moth 
And  Scab  use 
y  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lead  mix- 
tures, in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  3  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    Dept.     50  New  York 


NEWS  NOTES. 

Omer  C.  Cunningham,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  dairying  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Townshend  Agricultural  Society  held 
an  open  meeting  in  Townshend  Hall  on 
March  4.  Talks  were  given  by  L.  0. 
Lantis  of  the  rural  economics  depart- 
ment and  Prof.  Schuyler  M.  Salisbury 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department. 
Tom  C.  Stone  of  the  latter  department 
gave  some  readings.  Refreshments 
were  served  to  about  60.  Several  new 
members  were  taken  into  the  society. 

George  B.  Stout  of  Delaware  won 
first  place  in  the  judging  contest  held 
at  the  judging  Pavilion  on  March  9  for 
the  freshmen  of  the  three  year  course. 
His  name  will  be  engraved  on  the  lov- 
ing cup  presented  to  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  by  the  graduating 
class  of  the  three  year  course  for  this 
event.  It  is  the  first  contest  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  held  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Harold  W.  McChesney,  '17,  who  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Agricultural 
Student  last  year,  was  married  on 
March  6  to  Miss  Anna  V.  Albright  of 
Akron.  They  are  now  at  home  on  their 
farm  near  Akron,  where  he  has  already 
started  a  herd  of  pure  bred  Durocs  and 
Holsteins. 

Forest  W.  Dean,  M.  A.,  '17,  is  with 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Forestry  Engi- 
neers ''over  there."  He  writes,  "Our 
regiment  is  making  a  fine  record.  The 
saws  are  buzzing  day  and  night  for  vic- 
tory. My  best  regards  to  The  Agricul- 
tural Student  and  all  of  its  readers. ' ' 

Thomas  L.  White,  '17,  has  charge  of 
the  horticulture  work  on  the  Circle  W. 
farm  at  Chesterland,  Ohio.  Karl  F. 
Eichorn,  '14,  has  charge  of  the  livestock 
on  the  same  farm. 
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Tk  DairyFeed  Thafs  Guaranteed 

Why?  Because  we  know  aiid  every  dairyman  who  has  used  it  knows  that 
International  bpecial  Dairy  Feed  will  make  cows  gain  in  milk  production.  One 
man  wrote  that  his  cows  gave  double  as  much  milk  three  weeks  after  being  put 
on  the  International  Special  ration.  A  nationally  known  dairy  expert  has  admitted 
that  International  Special  Dairy  Feed,  with  the  addition  of  some  concentrates, 
produced  more  milk  at  less  cost  than  his  own  standard  ration. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Will  Lower  Feed  Bills— Increase  Milk  Checks 

Use  it  either  as  a  part  ration  or  as  an  entire  ration.  Feed  it  summer  or  winter, 
spring  or  fall.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  will  cost  you  less  to  feed  than 
home  grown  grains  and  make  more  milk. 

There  are  actually  three  profits  in  it,  because  you  can  sell  those  home  grown  grains  at  the 
present  money  making  prices. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  contains  grain  products  and  cottonseed  meal,  mixed  with 
molasses  by  an  exclusive  patented  process.  Insist  on  International  next  time  and  secure  tha 
profits  that  hundreds  of  International  users  are  getting.  Write  us  if  your  nearest  dealer  is  ou  t 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN.  MiUs  at  MinneapoUs  and  Memphis 


Cow  Health  is  Dairy  Wealth 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  herd  by  building  stables  that  will  be 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary,  ^iasily  done  if  you  build  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
Germs  can't  hide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  blanketof  dead  air  in  Natco 
walls  keeps  the  stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevents  damp- 
ness and  mildew. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

means  healthier  stock,  cleaner  and  better  milk— big-ger  profits  and  more  dairy  wealth.  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  has  fire-proofed  most  of  the  great  "skyscrapers"  of  our  large  cities.    The  same 
material  will  protect  your  stock,  grain  and 
tools  from  the  fire  peril  and  will  lower  in- 
surance charges.    Natco  buildings  save 
painting  and  repairs.    They  cost  less 
than  other  forms  of  masonry  yet  add 
greatly  to.the  value  of  your  farm. 
Your  building  supply  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and 
practical  building  plans.  He 
has,  perhaps,  just  the  plan 
for  which  you're  looking. 
But  write  us  direct  to- 
day for  new  ill\is- 
trated  "Natco  on 
the  Farm"  book 
-1918  Edition 
—it's  free! 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1132  TMlton  Eui!-'='?-:j  Pittsburgh,  Ps 

ij  Factories  acsure  a  wide  aud  economical  distribution. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BIGGEST  BUY  BN  TME  WORLD 

46  Douglas  Building  Columbus,  Ohio  Bell,  Main  4614 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO, 
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Makes  Farm 
Work  Easy 

I 


S  there  an  In-  j';!:!;! 


ternational 
Harvester  Mogul 
Kerosene  Engine 

on  your  farm? 
This  is  an  important 
question  because 
few  factors  contrib- 
ute more  to  farm  Hfe,  in  the  way  of  economy,  time 
saving-,  comfort,  and  lasting  satisfaction,  than  the 
right  size  and  type  of  Mogul  engine. 

You  don't  mind  the  lack  of  hired  help  nearly  so 
much  when  you  have  a  Mogul  engine  to  do  the 
chores.  Morning  and  night  it  takes  care  of  the  jobs 
that  used  to  be  so  tedious  and  tiresome.  It  does  not 
get  tired  or  quit  just  when  you  need  it  most.  When 
you  find  how  useful  it  is  and  how  cheaply  it  works, 
3^ou  buy  more  labor-saving  machines  for  it  to  run 
until  it  is  doing  all  the  power  jobs  on  the  place. 

Mogul  engines  are  the  standard  steady  reliable 
power.  They  are  designed,  made,  backed  and 
guaranteed  by  a  manufacturing  experience  that 
grew  out  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  good 
farm  machine  building.  Tiiey  work  economical!}^  on  the 
cheapest  engine  fuel  yon  can  buy — kerosene  or  distillate. 
They  start  easily.  They  run  steadily.  They  serve  you  well 
for  years. 

Buy  Mogul  power  and  run  3^our  farm  more  profitably  and 
with  less  labor.  See  the  dealer  and  write  us  for  catalogues 
describing  Moguls  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  50-h.  p.,  in  all 
styles,  for  all  purposes,  all  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


(ffl) 
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The  Agricultural  Student 
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A  College  Graduate's  Success 


SOUNDS  like  the  title  of  one  of 
Alger's  best  sellers,  doesn't 
it.  But  it's  the  real  story  of  an 
ambitious,  success-striving  young 
chap,  with  ideas. 

The  greenhouse  pictured  above 
is  the  result  of  his  ideas. 

When  he  started  in  farming, 
up  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  he 
quickly  realized  the  impractic- 
ability of  working  "like  mad"  six 
months  a  year,  and  then  cooling 
his  heels  waiting  for  another 
spring  to  come  his  way. 

He  figured  such  a  method 
costs  money. 

And  he  wanted  to  make  money. 


So  he  decided  to  purchase  a 
greenhouse. 

We  built  a  25  ft.  x  100  ft.  Iron 
Frame  Construction  Greenhouse 
for  him. 

The  first  year  he  came  out 
about  even,  but  with  valuable  ex- 
perience gained. 

The  second  year  he  left  his  out- 
door neighbors  far  behind. 

This  man  was  Mr.  George  W. 
Kuchler,  of  La  Grangeville,  New 
York. 

We  have  a  little  Booklet  that 
tells  about  greenhouses  like  Mr. 
Kuchler's. 

Send  for  it,  No.  424. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK, 
42nd  St.  Building 

ROCHESTER, 
Granite  Building. 
TORONTO, 
Royal  Bank  Building 


sai.es  offices 

BOSTON, 
Tremont  Building. 


CHICAGO, 
Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank  Building. 
FACTORIES 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 

St.  Catharines,  Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND, 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL. 
Transportation  Building. 
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